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OF ARTS AND LAWS. 
sessi 41] commence on WEDNESDAY, the 15th instant, 
fy teage t precisely ; when the Rey. JOHN HOPPUS, 
= F_R.S., Professor of the Philosophy of Mind and Logic, 
ee) detiver an INTRODUCTORY LECTURE, 
™ ARTHUR H. CLOUGH, AM., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 


Oetober 6, 1851 


TTNIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, is open 


as an Academical Residence for Students of University 





ORINCIPAL and CLASSICAL TUTOR—A. H. Clough, M.A., 
te Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 

TUTOR in MATHEMATICS —William Watson, B.A. 
Information may be had from the Principal, at the Hall, or 
fom the Rev. D. Davison, Honorary Secretary, 16, Frederick 
sreet, Gray’s Inn Road. 


YOVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES, and of 
(7 . SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 
MUSEUM OF PRACTICAL GEOLOGY. 
The course of Study at this Institution will commence on 
Thursday, the 6th of November, 1851, and the following Lectures and 
Practical Demonstrations will be given during the Session :— 
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|, CHEMISTRY, applied to Arts and) Lyon Playfair, Ph. D., | 


Agriculture .......-+ rerrrer sy . ner F.R.S. 

§ NATURAL HISTORY, applied tol pj... 7. a 
Geology and the Arts..........e00. s Edward Forbes, F.R.S. 

3. MECHANICAL SCIENCE, with its. Robert Hunt, Keeper 
applications to Mining .........45. § of Mining Records. | 

4 METALLURGY, with its specialap-YJohn Perey, M.D., 
plications ....ccccserereseesersers 5 F.RS. 

§. GROLOGY, and its practical applica ie ileal 
i seine aah eqbea ia caeenaes os ( Ramsay, F.R.S, 

¢ MINING and MINERALOGY...... -™ Srington W. Geayth, 


The Fee for the course of Two Years is one payment of Thirty 
Pounds; or Twenty Pounds for each Session, from November to 
August inclusive. 

Practical Instruction in the Field, in Geology, Mining, and 
Paleontology, is included in the above charges. 

Occasional Students may attend separate Courses of Lectures 
oud Field Instruction on payment of the Fees mentioned in the 
Programme. 

The Laboratories for Chemistry and Metallurgy will be open for 
the reception of Pupils on payment of Fifteen Pounds for the 
Session of Five Months. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, cither in the Queen's or the 
Honourable East India Company's Service, are admitted to the 
lectures at half the usual charges. 

_Sudents who propose to enter with the view of obtaining the 
‘eploma of the Institution, are requested to apply to Mr. TREN- 
HAM REPKS, at the Museu, from whom the necessary infor- 
milion may be obtained 

H. T. DE LA BECHE, Director. 





STEREOSCOPIC DAGUERREOTYPE PORTRAITS, 
OTHER PICTURES. 


\[B CLAUDET begs to announce that he is 


enabled to produce in the greatest perfection these new 
“Settraondinary Pictures, which, when seen through the bino 
“ar instrument invented by Professor Wheatstone, moditied by 
aan BKrewsts r, and constructed by M. Soleil of Paris, pre 
+ ne aspect of objects standing out in their natural relief. 
Be. Portraits simultan ously taken at different angles by 
a ‘double Camera Obscura, exhibit in the Stereoscope a 
‘a. ture, producing by this coincidence the most wonderful 
ote having the exact appearance of a real statue, the illu 
ii ee tee og that no words can convey an idea of the splen 
wry of P. ed application of Photography to the brilliant dis- 
The St rofessor Wheatstone. 
penemenen of bis illustrates, ina simple practical manner, the 
d mtere. ocular vision, one of the most sublime provisions 
- a raits are taken daily at Mr. Claudet’s Photographic Gallery, 


nt Street Quadrant, near Vi issi 
the inanens? adrant, near Vigo Street: admission free for 
“Spection of specimens. 2 
ee 


{ | AAT ‘ yA 
LOGICAL GARDENS, Recext’s Pank.— 
7 ethibteg nin” viel sa sented by the Governor of Singapore, 
HY ), together with the ELEPHANT CALF and 
Pe POPOTAMUS, presented by His Highness the Viceroy 


—e_Mamission, Is. ; on MONDAYS, 64. 


AND 








Taz Te. 
\ SRS 1 CorrincHam’s MusrrM of Mepievat Ant. 

ESSRS TE “VT , 
| is toes FOSTER and SON are directed by 
» SELL opted the late L. N. Cottingham, Esq., F os. 
big ou Monday peal on the Premises, 43, Waterloo Bridge 
we vr sovember 3, and about fifteen following days, 
' . undays ¢ xcepted,> the COTTINGHAM MUSEUM: 
*h uhi ample and varied serics of « xamples of medi- 

Metre, of the Anglo-Norman, early English, decorated, 

4izabethan periods: also fac-similes of s > | 
ae t mo os 5 3 i ic-similes of some 
wah enteric T nts of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fif- 
SOR other done = furniture, metal work, stained glass, and 
ects remarkable fee sot decorative art, this collection is rich 
“Tated Catalogue for their beauty, rarity, and historic value 
7 et] Mall, fourteor’ he ls. each, may be had of Messrs. Foster, 
SSarite 27en of October, fore the sale. The view will be on 
ie Edition. en} 


T E ‘arged and improved, Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 
Ai 
ver 





MODERN READER AND SPEAKER: 


tion o oe 
. lather, with coer? and Prose from the Writings of Emi- 
Oo the pra Us Extracts for Recitation, preceded by 


+ eS, from then bie of Elocution, comprising a variety of 
Ne Expression vin Articulation to the utmost extent of 
» at one? of hoa of Gesture, illustrated by 
~- ’ — pas Professor of Elocution and Eng- 
a of "The Art of Speech and Theory of 
et ; 
4 O ames Mc Glashan, 


. 50, per Sac i 7” » S 
te, > corner, Ly Pr kville-street; Wm. § 


—_— , 
| ihlanamtal COLLEGE, London.—FACULTY | — 


ALbrMan Le Srreer, October, 1851. GLEIGC’S SCHOOL SERIES 

READING FOR THE RAIL: This day is published, in ISme, price One Shilling, 

or Cheap Books in a large readable type, to be Published | ke! CLID’S ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY ; the 
Semasionally, and varying in Prices from One Shilling and upwards. 4 First Three Hooks: With various useful Theorems and 
rhe aimand object of the Publisher, in this Series, is to dis Problems as Geometrical Exercises on each Book. By THOMAS 
} seminate sound and entertaining information and innocent amust rATE, F.R.A.S., of Kneller Training College, Twickenham 
; ment, instead of the trivial, and often immoral, publications which Forming the Eighth Work of a new School Series, edited by the 

are for the most part offered to the notice of Ruiiway Reapers. He Rey. G.R. GLEIG, M.A., Inspector-General of Military S¢ hools 


|} designs to introduce a class of works at once eh ip, Valuable, and tay 
WORKS PUBLISHED IN THE SERIES: 


instructive, not merely to be read on the Railway, and thrown 
GLEIG’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 2s. 6d. ; 


aside at the end of the journey, but such as shall deserve a perma 
nent place on the shelves of the library »pP 
or 2 Parts, ls. ea 


\ CURRAY'S 


-~ 


» It will thus form an appropriate sequel to the Home ant 
| Covostan Linnany ARE | G@LEIG'’S HISTORY of the BRITISH 
en Py sages ten opaeo es: | COLONIES. Price Is 
ESSAYS FROM “THE TIMES.” Being a | 
Selection from the Lirerarny Pavers which have appeared in that GLEIG'S HIST ORY of BRIT] SILIN DI A, 


| 
| 
| 


} JOURNAL, Feap. 8vo. ds. Price Is 
Bi te . ~ ' QLEIG’S SACRED HISTORY. 2s. 6d.; or 2 
THE CHACE. By NIMROD.  Woodcuts. | parts, 1s cach, a eeewerss Bi 5 a 


| 
| 
| 


| 





| 





ndon, and Liverpool, and all Book- 


weap, Ove. ts, Wm. HUGHES'S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 
' Price Is, 
M‘LEOD'S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH 


GRAMMAR, 1s 
HYDRAULICS, 


3. 
“THE FORTY-FIVE;” or, The Rebellion in 
Scotland, By LORD MAHON. Post 8vo. 3s. 
To be followed by 
LAYARD’S POPULAR 
NINEVEH. Woodcuts Post Svo 


THE ROAD. By Nimnop. Woodeuts. Feap. | 
Svo. Is. | 
| 

| 


TATES HYDROSTATICS 

rey yarn | Sa ad 6 - -" 
ACCOUNT OF } angpxecuMarics. Price ts 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans 


EASIEST AND QUICKEST METHOD OF ACQUIRING 


PRENCH, 
\ ONS. LE EDUCA- 


John Murray, Albemarle Street 








PAGE'S FRENCH, 
TIONAL, and CONVERSATIONAL WORKS, designed to 
obviate the necessity of going to France to acquire the Parisian 


accent 
Manufactures and Machinery.” LE PAGE’S FRENCIT MASTER FOR BE- 


John Murray, Albemarle Street GINNERS. Cloth, 3s. New and Improved Edition, 


LE PAGE'S L'ECHO DE PARIS. Eighteenth 


This day , Second Editi m, With Additions, Svo, 7s. 6d 

(THE EXPOSITION of 1851; or, Views of the 
Industry, the Science, and the Government of England 

By CHARLES BABBAGE, Esq., Author of the “ Economy of 





[HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No, CLXXVIIL., 
is published THIS DAY Cloth, ds 


CONTENTS LE PAGE'S 
1. WIDOW RURNING IN INDIA Sixth Edition 


Edition. 
GIFT OF 


Cloth, 3s 


CONVERSATION, 


2. LIFE OF BISHOP KEN. 

3. PURITANISM IN THE HIGHLANDS LE PAGE'S LE PETIT CAUSER; being a 
4 MIRABEAU AND COUNT DF LA MARCK ; Key to the Gift of Conversation. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 

5. SIR THOMAS BROWNE—WILKIN’S EDITION 

6. THE LEXINGTON PAPERS LE PAGE'S FRENCH GRAMMAR, © Sixth 


7. LYELL ON LIFE AND ITS DEVELOPMENT. 
& PAPAL PRETENSIONS 
9% REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE — FRENCH 


GUIDE TO FRENCH 
ENGLISH 


Cloth, 3s 
John Murray, Albemark nae siti diane ' rae 
: a een Saco ah a LE PAGE'S FRENCH PROMPTER. 
PPE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CXCHL, | mooi ot Conversion for the Use of Travellers 
is THIS DAY pub ished. Cloth, 5s , , 
CONTENTS LE PAGE'S PETIT MUSEE DE LITTERA- 
ST tae to area, PURE FRANCAIS. Cloth, 5s. 6d 


2, DENISTOUN'’S DUKES OF URBINO re 
3. SOURCES OF EXPRESSION IN ARCHITECTURE: Without attempting any royal road to the attainment of tha 
RUSKIN Preneh language, and without pretending that it can be acquired 
JUVENILE DELINQUENTS. at sight, or learned without a master, M. le Page has, in bis excel 

5. MIRABEAU'S CORRESPONDENCE lent series of educational works, rendered a thorough knowledge 
f that language comparatively easy His system is peculiar and 


Edition, Cloth, 3s 
AND LE PAGE'S READY 


COMPOSITION, Second Edition 








A Hand- 


Third Edition, 


7, * XN PAN tp ISES OF APULEIUS 
- Li. fee re ge core - OF APULEI original, and has long since been stamped with public approba- 
&. THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEORY GOR. DSLL'S ST SERLY SseNSED 


» THE CATALOGUE OF THE GREAT FXHTRBITION 
NOTE TO ARTICLE VI. OF LAST NUMBER 
London: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and ©. Black 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, (PE 


o 


iftingham Wilson, Royal Exchange; and Messrs. Longman 


ARNOLD'S DEMOSTHENES WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
In l2mo, price 4s. 

PHILIPPIC ORATIONS of DEMOS. 

THENES, with ENGLISH NOTES, from the best and most 

recent Sourees. Edited by the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER 

ARNOLD, M.A., Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity 


College, Cambridge 





MR CARLYLE'S NEW WORK, 
In 1 vol. post Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
THE LIFE OF JOHN STERLING. 


BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Also, by the same Editor, (uniformly printed,) 
1. The ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on the 
ChOWN 4s. Gd 
2 The OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOS- 
THENES is 
tivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 





In 1 vol. post Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE PASSIONS OF ANIMALS. 


BY EDWARD P. THOMPSON, 
thor of “ Note-Book of a Naturalist,” &e cea 
seo “4 ir 1H $ I! 1 lilly Just published, in *vo, price 16s. cloth, 
IApMAn anc ull, 193, Pieeadilly ‘CL 1 "a ro ‘ Orn ml a] 
c a ag eg (1 ERO'’S ORATIONS AGAINST VERRES; 
ively bound, smal forming vol. lof CICERO'S ORATIONS. Edited by Gro. 
. TR N MY LONG, Esq, MA. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; 
“VERY-D. ASTRON QO. : being the first volume of the “ BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA,” 
EV ERS ] AY A , J edited by GRO. LONG, M.A., and the Rey. A. Jd. MACLEANE, 
CELESTIAL SPHERE MA... Trinity College, Cambridge 
Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria-lane; and G. Bell, 186, Pleet-street 


CHEAPER EDITIONS OF POPULAR WORKS 
TALES AND STORIES FROM HISTORY. 


ty AGNES STRICKLAND. Sixth Edition. One Volume, 
with Illustrations. 5s 


LIGHT IN DARKNESS; or, The Records of 


—— nee ae ee ee = 


Tondon 3, Ficcadl 


Now ready, elegantly print {1 and attra 


KVO os 





OR, PRACTICAL LESSONS ON TH] 
BY BERENICE GAZEWELL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY NINE ENGRAVINGS. 

Extract from the Letter of an eminent Professor of Astronomy. 

“7 have read the manuscript through carefully, and I can state 

- opinir iat IT bors D DOES WELL, ALL THAT IT PROFESSES. 
Pie tastiens rh Ae fem pl mets a, I think, made as intel 
ligible as the subject admits, and I cannot but think that the 








book will be a valuable acquisition to gt neral literature. I shall a Village Rectory. Vifth Edition. 2s. 6d 
be happy to take several copies Bs ‘ bil London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 
Bath: Binns and Goodwin. London: Whittak« randCo. Fdin 


This Day, Third and Cheaper Edition, 2s. 64., of 


POFULAR POEMS. Selected by E, PARKER. 


burgh: Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: J. M’Glashan, and by order of 


every Bookseller in the kingdom. 





~ Just published, 2nd edition, price 6s 6d., by post, 7s. 6d 


YRANSLATION of the PORT ROYAL LOGIC. 
By T. 8. BAYNES in | 

Resides sixty-five new Notes, chiefly Biographical and Scien- 
tific, this edition contains Liebnitz's Tract on Knowledge, Truth, 


Lately published, 
EASY POETRY for CHILDREN. 
Cheaper Edition. Is 
READINGS in POETRY. Tenth Edition. 4s, 6d. 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Third and 


and Ideas 
Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
London. 
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ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. NEW WORKS BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 





I. 
THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, from the Com- 


mencement of the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. 
By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. Seventh Edition, in 20 Vols. 
Crown Octavo, with a Copious INDEX, in cloth, price £6. 


A LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely printed 


on superfine paper, in Demy Octayo, to range with the Standard 
Editions of the English Historians, in 14 Vols.; including a 
Copious INDEX, and embellished with Portraits. Price £10 10s. 

A limited number are printed on thick paper, in Royal Octavo, 
with Proof Impressions of the Portraits, price £21. 


Ill. 


ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE, 


Comprising 109 Maps and Plans of Countries, Sieges, and Battles, 
fllustrative of Alison's “‘ History of Europe,’' and of other Contem- 

rary Histories. Constructed and Engraved by A. KEITH 
JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., Author of the *‘ Physical Atlas,” and of 
the “ National Atlas.” A New Edition. 

In Crown Quarto, uniform with the Seventh Edition of Alison's 
“ History,’ bound in cloth, £2 12s. 6d. In Demy Quarto, to range 
with the “ Library Edition,” and Early Editions of Alison's His- 
tory in Demy Octavo, bound in cloth, £3 3s. In Royal Quarto, to 
accompany the Royal Octavo “ Library Edition” of Alison's His- 
tory, £4 4s, 

IV 


EPITOME OF ALISON’S EUROPE. 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS & YOUNG PERSONS. 
In One Volume, Post Octavo, price 7s. 6d. bound in cloth. 
ATLAS to the above, 7s. 





By the same Author. 


ESSAYS, 
POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOTS, 


In Three Vols. Demy Octavo, uniform with the “ Library 
Edition” of *‘ Alison’s Europe."’ Price £2 5s 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Sold by all Booksellers 





In Imperial Folio, half-bound russia or morocco, price £10 10s 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


A SERIES OF MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL 
DISTRIBUTION OF NATURAL PHENOMENA, 


BY A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E., P.R.G.S., F.G.8. 
Geographer at Eainburgh to Her Majesty. 

“That admirable and beautiful publication.’'—GovernmMent 
Grorooicar Survey. 

“We know of no work of which the methods are so well fitted 
for the instruction of those who come ignorantly to the subject.” 
—QvarTency Review. 

* Embodies the materials of many volumes, the results of long 
years of research; and exhibits the most valuable thoughts of the 
most distinguished men of the age pictured visibly to the eye.’— 
Epinevacn Review. 

“ The book before us is, in short, a graphic Cyclopedia of the 
RKeiences—an Atlas of human knowledge done into maps.’— 
ATHEN BUM. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the 
Imperial Folio. For the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Families 
This Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a Pa.e- 
ONTOLOGICAL and Grotootcat Mar of the BRITISH ISLANDS, 
with Descairrive Lertrerrress, and a very Copiovs Inpex 
Imp. Quarto, half-bound morocco, price £2 12s. 6d. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 8vo, price 12s 


THE HISTORY OF GREECE, 


FROM ITS CONQUEST BY THE CRUSADERS TO 
ITS CONQUEST BY THE TURKS; 
AND OF THE 
EMPIRE OF TREBIZOND, 1204-1461. 
BY GEORGE FINLAY, ESQ. 
Honorary Member of the Royal Society of Literature, 
Author of “ Greece under the Romans.” 
Willlam Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, 


a) | Ty 
FORTIFICATION: 
FOR THE USE OF OFFICERS OF THR ARMY, AND 
STUDENTS OF MILITARY HISTORY. 
With Illustrative Notes and Numerous Engravings 
BY LIEUT. HENRY YULE, Rengal Engineers. 
In Octavo, price 10s. 6d. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





MISS STRICKLAND’S NEW SERIES OF ROYAL FEMALE 
BIOGRAPHIES 


LIVES OF 


THE QUEENS OF SCOTLAND 
And English Princesses 


CONNECTED WITH THE REGAT SUCCESSION OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND, 
Author of “ Lives of the Queens of England,” &c 
Volume Second is now published, containing conclusi f the 
Life of Mary of Lorraine, second Queen of J ~ og gms gid os 


of Mary Queen of Scots; and the Life of Margaret D uglas 
Countess of Lennox, and mother of Darniey tai 


To be published in October and 
November. 





I. 
Sir J. RICHARDSON’S BOAT 
VOYAGE through RUPERI’S LAND and along the 
CENTRAL ARCTIC COASTS in SEARCH of the DIS- 
COVERY SHIPS under Sir J. FRANKLIN, 2 vols. 8yo. 
Plates, Maps, Woodcuts, 


II. 
Mr. J. A. SHARP’S NEW and COM- 
PLETE BRITISH GAZETTEER. Comprising above Sixty 
Thousand Names of Places. 2 vols, 8vo. 


Ill. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
FRANCE, delivered before the University of Cambridge. 
By the Right Hon. Sir JAMES STEPHEN, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8vo. 
IV. 

The CHEVALIER BUNSEN on HIP- 
POLYTUS and his AGE; or, The DOCTRINE and PRAC- 
TICE of the CHURCH of ROME under COMMODUS 
and ALEXANDER SEVERUS., 2 vols. post 8vo, 


v. 

BISHOP THIRLWALL’S HISTORY 
of GREECE, An improved Library Edition; with Maps. 
Vol, VI. 8vo. 


VI. 
Sir BENJ. C. BRODIFE’S PHYSIOLO- 
GICAL RESEARCHES. Collected and republished from 
the Philosophical Transactions. 8vo, 


Vil. 


SHARON TURNER’S HISTORY of 
the ANGLO-SAXONS. Seventh Edition. 3 vols, 8vo., 


Vit. 


The BOOK of DIGNITIES. Being a 
New Edition, improved and continued, of BEATSON’S 
POLITICAL INDEX, By JOSEPH HAYDN, 8yvo. 


IX. 
A NATURALISTS SOJOURN IN 
JAMAICA. By P. H. GOSSE, Esq. With Coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo. [On the 20th inst. 


%. 

WESLEY AND METHODISM. By 
ISAAC TAYLOR, Author of “Loyola and Jesuitism:” 
Post 8vo. Portrait. 

XI. 

The Rey. C. MERIVALE’S HISTORY 
of the ROMANS under the EMPIRE. Vol. IIT., com- 
gy the History to the Establishment of the Monarchy 
xy Augustus, 8yvo. 

Xt. 

ENGLISH AGRICULTURE in 1850 and 
1851, By JAMES CAIRD of Baldoon, Agricultural Com- 
missioner to Zhe Times, Svo. 

XU1. 

New Edition of BLAINE’S ENCYCLO- 
PLEDIA of RURAL SPORTS. Corrected to 1851 by 
HARRY HIEOVER, EPHEMERA, and Mr, A, GRA- 
HAM, 8vo. Woodcuts. 


XIV. 
TISTORY of the ENGLISH RATL- 
WAY: its SOCIAL RELATIONS and REVELATIONS, 
By JOHN FRANCIS, 2 vols, 8vo, 24s. 
[On the 21st inst. 

XV. 


CHRONICLES and CHARACTERS 
of the STOCK EXCHANGE. By JOHN FRANCIS. 
Second Edition (1851.) S8vo. 12s. 


XVI. 


{On the 21st inst. 





ene ee 


ENGLAND before the NORMAN Con. 


QUEST; (a Book for the Young.) 16mo, cloth 2s, 


’ \ 
MAN and HIS MIGR ATIONS 

v AS. By 
R. G. LaTHAM, M.D., F.R.S rot rrespondin r Men} . 
the Ethnological Society of New York, &e. &. Pon, 
5s. Reviewed in the Lit, rary Gazette, Oct, ith, ee 


And uniform in size and price, and by the san 
Author, 


The ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH 


COLONTES and DEPENDENCIES eviewed in 
Literary Gazette, Aug. 30th, . Revie ved in 


a 


Also, by Dr. Latuam, in 1 vol, Svo, with a few 
Woodcuts, price 21s. 
The NATURAL HISTORY of the 
VARIETIES of MAN, 
* The truly masculine minds of England, of continental Puros 


and of Anglo-Saxon America, will prize it as the best } 
time on the best subject of its time.’—Werekry News 


FLY FISHING in SALT and FRESH 
WATER. With Six (Coloured) Plates, representing Arti- 
ficial Flies, &c. 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 

“A brief, clever, and original work, not written to teach t 
tyro, but to inform the angler by hints on practice.’ — Sp: 
tator, August 2nd. 


OK Of its 


In 8vo, with a Map and Woodcuts, price 8s, 6d. 


A GEOLOGICAL INQUIRY respecting 
the WATER-BEARING STRATA of the COUNTRY 
AROUND LONDON, with Reference especially to tt 
Water Supply of the Metropolis; and including some Re- 
marks on Springs. By Josern Prestwicu, Jun,, F.G.8, 
&e. Reviewed in the Literary Gazette, May 3lst. 


Vol. I., comprehending 70 Plates, 4to, price £4 4s, 


The POWERS of the CREATOR DIS. 
PLAYED in the CREATION; or, Observations on Life 
amidst the various forms of the Humbler Tribes of An- 
mated Nature: with Practical Comments and Illustrations 
By Sir Joun Granam Datryect, Knt. and Bart. In? 
vols., containing numerous Plates of living subjects, finely 
coloured, 


BOOKS FOR THE SEA SIDE. 
A MANUAL of the BRITISH MARINE 


ALG; containing Generic and Specitic Deserptions «| 
all the known British Species ot Seaweeds. With Plates t 
illustrate all the Genera, By W. H. Harvey, MI , 
M.R.L.A., Keeper of the Herbarium of the ( nivers! Ae 
Dublin, and Professor of Botany to the Royal Du ia Bo 
ciety, In 8vo, price 21s. ; coloured copies, £1 1s, 6d. 

The SEA SIDE BOOK; being an Intro- 
duction to the Natural History of the British ¢ caste, Bs 
Proressor Harvey. Feap. 5vo, Second Edinon, "™ 
69 Illustrations, 5s, 


An INTRODUCTION to CONCHO. 
LOGY; or, Elements of the Natural History of “oo 
Animals. By Grorce Jounston, M.D., LL Dy ah i 
the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, W#2 +" 
Illustrations. 8vo, 2ls, 


- g yO. 

A HISTORY of the BRITISH 200 

PHYTES. By Dr. Jownston, Second -— 3s. 
8yo, with an Illustration of every Species. _— 


TO Te 

: -" . . bane 

A HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES 

By Wrtiram YARRELL, F.L.S., F.Z — ote aan 4 

tion. Containing a History and an nteoma, in Ob pear 
British Fish, and many accessory Llustration®, 


500, 2 vols, Svo, price £3. 


al 
; 





Sir W. HAMILTON’S CRITICAL DIs.- 
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with a Memoir. Pickering. 
Poor Beddoes! will be the involuntary ex- 


clamation of all who become acquainted with | 


a character as original, a life as unsettled, and 
an end as melancholy as that of Goldsmith. 
His works are not of a kind likely to be 
widely popular, and therefore any interest 
in the author will be limited to a narrower 
circle. But his life ought not to pass away 
unnoticed, conveying, as it does, a lesson 
worthy of being studied by literary men. In 
early life he gave promise of distinction in 
‘The Bride’s Tragedy,’ published in 1822, 
when the author was yet only in his twentieth 


a . . . { 
year. The reception given to this poem was | 


such as might have encouraged to greater 
efforts. 
eareer of a writer of so fair promise. The 
‘Edinburgh Review’ praised the work, as 
being full of originality and power, while its 


faults were viewed as the results of inex- | 
perience, and of the study of not the best. 


dramatic models. Much was expected from 
one with position and prospects such as fall 
to the lot of few at a period of life so early. 
These hopes were disappointed. Suddenly 


he disappeared from the field of literature, | 


and but for the publication now, after the lapse 
of nearly thirty years, of posthumous works 
and a biographical memoir, little would ever 
have been known of his subsequent life and 
studies. It turns out that Mr. Beddoes had 
not abandoned literary pursuits, but he had 
lost ambition of poetic fame, and other sub- 
jects occupied his time and thoughts. He 
seems to have written much, both in prose 
and verse; but few comparatively of his works 
were avowed by him, or preserved. Before 
his death he made a hasty consignment of his 
manuscripts to a friend, leaving the publica- 
tion of them to his editorial discretion. In 
fulfilling this duty, the editor published last 
year the most important of these manuscripts 
—a dramatic poem, entitled ‘ Death’s Jest- 

ok.’ It was the only piece left in a com- 
plete state, and upon it, as the highest effort 
ofthe author's genius and labour, will mainly 
rest his reputation as a poet. In the volume 


now before us, the longest piece is an un- | 


finished drama, called ¢ The Second Brother.’ 
Another unfinished drama, ‘ Torrismond,’ is 
followed by various ‘dramatic seenes and 
fragments; then there are miscellaneous 
minor poems, and the collection ends with 
The Bride's Tragedy,’ which has been long 
out of print. Without referring either to 


‘is reprint or to ‘Death’s Jest-Book,’ upon | 


ae rich there has been opportunity f r 
= oe being formed, we will confine 
published ¢ notice to what is in this volume 
the ~~ lor the first time, and especially to 
and in 4, containing many of his. letters 
and pleas ragments of prose, which interest 
se us even more than the poetry. 
omas Lovell] Beddoes was the eldest son 


of Dr. Thomas Beddoes, of Clifton, well known 


In his ee ° ° 
ayas a philosophical writer,as well as an _ 


peauician, and the founder of the Bristol 
hich Sit Betation, in the laboratory of 
Tis mothe umphry Davy began his career. 
dgeworth von a daughter of Richard Lovell 
geworth’ 1] sister of the celebrated Maria 

is fathor died , was born in 1803. In 1809 
. friend bee ne, ie under the charge 

® Day Gill r. Davies Giddy, afterwards 
€s Gilbert, the well-known President 


High auguries were made of the | 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, OCTOBER 11, 1851, | ofthe Royal Society. By him young Beddoe 


by C. D. Bevan, Esq., of t 


the Charter-house. 


description there given of the schoolboy, the | 
character of the after-man is vividly pre- | 
natural turn for 
humour, and habitual disregard of constituted 
authority, he was ringleader in all manner of 
of which he 
showed as much wit as spirit in the execu- 
Judging from the specimens given of 


figured. With a great 


mischief, in the contrivance 
tion. 


his adventures, the masters, the preacher, 


‘cods,’ must all have been heartily glad when 
the time came for his leaving the Charter- 
house. 

‘He had a great knack at composition in prose 
and verse, generally burlesque, and a great notion 
of dramatic effect. A locksmith called John Wylie, 
who worked for the school, incurred Beddoes’ dis- 


pleasure by putting a bad lock on his book-case, | 


and charging for a good one; Beddoes was forced 
| to pay, but John Wylie had no reason to boast of 
his spoils. His tormentor had prepared, the very 
next night he came to work, a dramatic interludk 

representing his last moments disturbed by horror 
and remorse, for his sins in the matter of the lock ; 
his death, and funeral procession, which was inter- 
rupted by fiends who bore the body off to accom- 
pany the soul to eternal torments. 
was so perfect, and the dialogue, songs, choruses, 
and dirge, so good in their way, and so personal 
and little flattering to the suffering soul, that John 
Wylie departed in a storm of wrath and execrations, 
and could not be persuaded for some time to resume 
his work. Beddoes was not a very good 
scholar, at’ least as far as Greek and Latin give a 
claim to that title; but unusually forward and well 

read in the best English literature, particularly of 
the lighter sort, and poetry, and above all, dramatic 
por try. 
saw him, and during his stay at the Charter-aouse 
made himself master of all the best English drama- 
tists, from Shakspeare’s time or before it, to the 
plays of the day.” 

After finishing the reminiscences of his 
school life, Mr. Bevan adds that Beddoes 
afterwards published a play called * The Bride's 
Tragedy.’ and in the brief sentence in which 
he describes it, very happily hits off the cha- 


racteristics of most of his poetry, in saying | 


‘Tt is written in blank verse, with a great 
deal of vigorous or rather exaggerated con- 
ception of character, and an unnecessary ex- 
hibition of the horrible.” 


At Oxford the same character was kept up | 


as at the Charter-house, of vigorous talent 
but wild eecentricity. He kept aloof from all 
society, and with one or two exceptions had 


scarcely any acquaintance with men of his | 


own standing. With tutors and college au- 
thorities he was at open war, on all oecasions 
showing impatience of control, not unmingled 
with contempt for the routine pursuits of the 
place. His own favourite studies he con- 
tinued to prosecute. 
ture. English and foreign, he enlarged his 
acquaintance. Of modern contemporaries, 
Shelley was the poet who drew forth all his 
sympathy and admiration. The Cenci he 
pronounced the greatest achievement of the 


age, and the culminating point in the ascen- | 


, sion of our literature since the death of Milton. 





m] 


Ss 
was placed at the Bath Grammar School, 
thence, in 1817, he was removed to the London 
Poems by the late Thomas Lovell Beddocs; | Charter-house, and in 1820 he was entered a | 
“ ' commoner at Pembroke, Oxford, which had 
‘been the college both of his father and his 
guardian. Of his school and college life there 
are in this memoir some curious memoranda, 
especially in a sketch supplied to the editor 
te Middle Temple, 
who lived with him under the same roof at 
In the racy and amusing 


the servants, and the poor old pensioners or | 


The getting up | 
oul 


He knew Shakspeare well when I first | 


With dramatie litera. | 





' when difliculty occurred as to the publication 
of his posthumous works, he, with two other 
friends, gave guarantee for the expense. In 
1821, while yet a freshman, he published a 
little duodecimo of poems at Oxford, entitled 
‘The Improvisatore.’ Of this he soon became 
ashamed, and got it suppressed. The next 
'vear witnessed the suecess of ‘The Bride's 
Tragedy.’ In the following year, while at 
| Southampton, reading for his bachelor's 
degree, Beddoes met the editor of the present 
volume, with whom an intimacy soon sprang 
up; and though in after-life there was only 
occasional personal intercourse at long inter- 
vals, thereremained between them a friendship 
of which this memoir is an aflectionate tribute 
and an honourable monument. 
| Without attempting to trace his life in its 
erratie course, a few extracts in chronological 
order, selected from Beddoes’ own letters, 
will enable the reader to form some idea of 
his pursuits, and some estimate of his attain- 
ments:— 


“Pembroke College, June, 1825, 

‘Oxford is the most indolent place onearth, I 
have fairly done nothing in the world but read a 
play or two of Schiller, .Eschylus, and Euripides 
| I do not intend to finish that ‘Second Brother’ you 
saw, but am thinking of a very gothic-styled tra- 
gedy, for which I have a jewel of a name, Death's 
Jest-Book—of course no one will ever read it. 
Oxford idleness, the heat of the day, and the clock, 
which is just striking the hour for my lecture on 
Comparative Anatomy, break me off,” 


After taking his bachelor’s degree, he went 
'to Gottingen to study medicine, which he 
had resolved to follow as his profession. 
Here he remained four years, paying one 
short visit to England in 1828, to take his 
M.A. degree at Oxford. Some of his letters 
contain curious descriptions of German stu- 
dent-life. His own occupations he narrates 
in a letter to the editor:— 
“ Géttingen, December 4, 1825. 

| ‘Up at five; anatomic il reading till six; trans- 
lation from English into German till seven; pre- 
pare for Blume nbhach’s leeture till eight; Blumen- 
hach’s lecture till nine; Stromeyer’s lecture on 
chemistry till ten; ten to half-past twelve, practical 
zootomy ; half-past twelve to one, English into 
German, or German literary reading, with a pipe ; 
one to two. anatomical lecture; two to three, ana 

tomical reading; three to four, osteology; four to 
five, lecture in German language; five to six, din- 
ner and light reading in zootomy, chemistry, or 
anatomy; six to seven, this hour is very often 
wasted in a visit; sometimes anatomical reading 
till eight, then coffee, and read Greek till ten; ten 
till eleven, write a little in Death's Jest- Book, which 
isa horrible waste of time, but one must now and 
then throw away the dregs of the day ; read Latin 


sometimes, or even continue the anatomy, and at 
eleven to bed, ] vive you this account of my 
| week-day occupations, that you may collect from it 
how small a portion of time 1 can save for corre- 
spondence. A few words in answer to your last 
| letter. I will frankly confess to you that 1 have 
lost much, if not all, of my ambition to be poeti- 
cally distinguished ; and Ido not think with Words- 
worth that a man may dedicate himself entirely, or 
even in great part, to the cultivation of that part 
of literature, unless he possesses far greater powers 
of imagination, &c., than even Wordsworth him- 
self, and (I need not add) ergo, than Ido; or bodily 
ill health, or mental weakness, prevents him from 
pursuing, to any good purpose, studies in useful 
sciences. I hope to remain here three years at 
least; I shall then probably visit Berlin, Leipzig, 
Vienna, some of the Italian universities, and finally 
Paris; for I intend to devote eight or ten years to 
| these studies, combined with the languages neces- 
cary, and a slender thread of practical literature. 


| In another letter he enters more fully into 


So keen was his admiration*of Shelley, that 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


[October 1] 








, , ia 
his reasons for not prosecuting vigorously | have been. The pause between the acts—which 


his poetic studies. First, he says he had come 
to prefer science to literature, and ‘ would 
rather read a new book on anatomy than a 
new poem, English or German.” Secondly, 
he had come to think it pitiful to pant for 

oetic fame, and he had lost his ambition “to | 

e advertised in. the newspapers, with the 
praise of the ‘ Literary Gazette.” Thirdly, 


the Greeks and Shakspeare I believe did not allow 
—is another dangerous innovation; the thread of 
events is interrupted, one talks to one’s neighbour, 
hears news, and forgets the fictitious in the real 
events ; the state of mind produced by the opening 
is altered, and as soon as we are with difficulty 


| brought back to the track over which the poet 


would lead us, another interruption undoes all 





and chiefly, he felt himself to be “ essentially 
unpoetical in character, habits, and ways of 
thinking.”— 

‘If I had possessed the conviction that I could 
by any means become an important or great dra- 
matic writer, I would have never swerved from the 
path to reputation; but seeing that others, who 
had devoted their lives to literature, such as Cole- 
ridge and Wordsworth, men beyond question of far 
higher originality and incomparably superior feel- 
ing and genius, had done so little, you must give 
me leave to persevere in my preference of Apollo's 
pill-box to his lyre, and should congratulate me on 
having chosen GOttingen, instead of Grub-street, 
for my abode.” 


No one can read this without regret being 
increased at the author’s choice. His poctic 


gifts and power he needlessly underrated, in 
setting either Wordsworth or Coleridge as a 


standard. His preference, however, for sci- | 


entific pursuits seems to have been decided, 
and the register of his studies shows but poor 
fragments of time left for literature. Even 
this share of attention was given to the dra- 
matic Muse only in his earlier life. 
Editor tells us that for the last twenty years 
of his life he scarcely ever referred to his own 
writings, and from poetry of any kind he 
professed entire alienation. We may there- 
fore be surprised that the poetic remains are 


so many and so creditable as they are, seeing | 


eS 


they are the result only of brief and broken 
efforts, and composed with little impulse 
either of love or ambition. Before giving 
some specimens of the minor poems, one or 
two further extracts from the letters may 
interest our readers. In one he enters at 
great length into the causes of the decline of 
the drama in late times. Passing over the 


more obvious views of the subject, there is | 


some truth in the following references to 
lesser points of detail: — 


‘Many things are quite absurd, and destructive 
of all poetry, in arrangements which appear not of 
the slightest consequence. I am convinced that 
playbills, for instance, are very pernicious; one 
should never know the actors’ names and private 
circumstances, the spectators would then be com- 
pelled to identify them with their dramatic cha- 
racters, the interest would be much purer and un- 
divided, the illusion carried as far as it can and 
ought to be. How can people enter deeply into 
the spirit of a tragedy, for instance—in comedy it 
is a matter of less consequence—whose question is, 
‘How do you like Kean to-night! Is not Clare- 
mont delightful in Rosenkranz?” &c. Othello, 
Richard, and Rosenkranz, are here obliged to play 
Claremont and Kean, instead of the reverse. The 
actor, on the other hand, deprived of his private 
name and existence, would be liberated from the 
shackles of timidity, and the temptations of indi- 
vidual vanity, and feel more convinced of the 
reality of his five-act life. * * * The Greeks 
knew this secret, and this is the real meaning of 
their masks, which have so bothered the critics: 
and these were doubly useful—they deceived to a 
certain degree, not only the spectator, but also the 


actor, with the semblance of an heroic and unknown | 


person on the stage. * * * 
sible on our stage with its passionate drama, but it 


is only to be lamented that we have no other | 


meansof disguising our actors, and making Richard 
i= > > 


Hamlet, Macbeth, as absolutely distinct and inde- | 


pendent individuals, as CEdipus and Orestes must 


The | 


Masks are impos- | 


again. The actors in the meantime chat behind 
| the scenes; Cordelia flirts with her papa, Arthur 
makes King John a pig-tail, Constance comforts 
| herself with a cup of tea, Juliet dances with the 
| dead Mercutio,—and all such things occur which 
| breed familiarity and carelessness, and damp the 
| excited imagination, and cool the ardour of the 
players. These, and some other apparently trifling 
| things, have, I am convinced, done the drama 
| much harm.” 
| The following occurs in a letter referring to 
domestic life as affecting the poetic spirit:— 
“Tt would be worth while to consider the do- 
| mestic lives of all the greater poets of modern 
| times; for the ancients lacked those refinements 
and domestic enjoyments of which we speak. 
Shakspeare, Dante, Milton—all who have come 
next the human heart, had found no object in 
life to satiate the restless yearnings of their hearts, 
and appease at the same time the fastidious crav- 
ings of their imaginations. Dissatisfaction isthe lot 
_ of the poet, if it be that of any being; and therefore 
these gushings of the spirit, these pourings out of 
their innermost soul on imaginary topics, because 
there was no altar in their home worthy of the 
libation.” 

From early life Beddoes was subject to 
great alternations of excitement and depres- 
sion of spirits, and the prevailing tone of his 
mind from the time of his going abroad was 
sombre and melancholy. All his works are 
tinged with this gloom. To a mind thus 
naturally predisposed, the worship of Shelley, 
and the admiration of the earlier Elizabethan 
dramatists, gave a bias toward the ghastly 
and unnatural in style. There is restless 
change enough, Heaven knows, in the world 
and in human life, and that poet is true to 
nature who alternates clouds with sunshine, 

/and sadness with joy. But in these poems 
| the gloom unnaturally predominates, and 
where transitions are made from grave to gay, 
it is not after the manner of common life, but 
such wild and abrupt utterances of feeling as 
one witnesses in the eccentric or insane. 
With scarcely any of the characters does the 
reader feel sympathy, indeed little personality 
is thrown at all into them. Passions he por- 
trays with truth and power, but in the drama 
we seek not to study passions in the abstract, 
but to be in the presence of men and women 
of like passions with ourselves. For the most 


| 


nature, and therefore the poems cannot be 
popular. Still, in all the poems there are 
passages both of power and beauty, which 
will amply repay a careful study. One or 
two selections from the miscellaneous pieces 





_ the spirit and style of the author, to those yet 
| unacquainted with his larger dramas:— 


** 4 DIRGE, WRITTEN FOR A DRAMA, 
} * To-pay is a thought, a fear is to-morrow, 
And yesterday is our sin and sorrow; 
And life is a death, 

Where the body's the tomb, 

And the pale sweet breath 

Is buried dws in its hideous gloom. 

Then waste no tear, 

For we are the dead; the living are here, 
In the stealing earth, and the heavy bier. 
Death lives but an instant, and is but a sigh, 

And his son is unnamed immortality, 

| Whose being is thine. Dear ghost, so to die 

Is to live—and life is a worthless lie— 

Then weep we for ourselves, and wish thee good bye.” 


t 


part there is failure in this living mirroring of 


_inthe present volume will give an idea both of 


lancholy, and even when we 

that promise brighter thoughts, 
of death is sure to meet us. 
“The Two Archers,” 
“At break of bright May-morning” 
with his arrows is abroad, but the 

archer is Death. Such is the tone 
and of its author’s mind. 
the minor poems is headed— 











ee 
turn to some 
the apparition 
One is entitled 
and begins cheerfully 


—Love 
second 
of the book 
One of the best of 


 DIAL-THOUGHTS, 


I. 
** T think of thee at day-break still, 
And then thou art my playmate small 
Beside our straw-roofed village rill , 
Gathering cowslips tall, 
And chasing oft the butterfly 
Which flutters past like treacherous life. 
You smile at me, and at you I, 
A husband, boy, and baby wife. 
- 
** T think of thee at noon again, 
And thy meridian beauty high 
Falls on my bosom, like young rain 
Out of a summer sky; 
And I reflect it in the tear, 

Which ‘neath thy picture drops forlorn, 
And then my love is bright and clear, 
And manlier than it was at morn, 

IIT. 
“ T think of thee by evening's star, 
And softly melancholy, slow, 
An eye doth glisten from afar, 
All full of lovely woe. 
The air then sighingly doth part, 
And, or from Death the cold, or Love, 
I hear the passing of a dart, 
But hope once more, and look above. 


Iv. 
 T think of thee at black midnight, 
And woe and agony it is 
To see thy cheek so deadly white, 
To hear thy grave-worms hiss. 
But looking on thy lips is cheer, 
They closed in love, pronouncing love; 
And then I tremble, not for fear, 
But in thy breath from heaven above.” 


From the many fragments of poetry we 
select one thought, headed— 


664 DAY OF SURPASSING BEATTY. 


“©THE earth is bright, her forests all are golden; 
A cloud of flowers breathes blushing over her, 
And, whispering from bud to blossom, opens 
The half-awakened memory of the song 
She heard in childhood from the mystic sun, 
There is some secret stirring in the world, 

A thought that seeks impatiently its word; 
A crown, or cross, is born for one to-day.” 


After leaving Géttingen in 1829, Beddoes 


went to Wurzburgh, where he remained most 
of three years, and took the degree of M.D. 


After this he wandered about from one school 
and university to another, sometimes keeping 
from any correspondence with his few friends 
at home, but the letters extant show him to 
have resided at Strasburgh, Zurich, Giessen, 
Berlin, Frankfort, Basle. He was in England 
in 1842, and again in 1846, leaving it finally 
in June of 1847. Respecting English life, he 
spoke in terms of unmeasured dislike of “its 
social hauteur and pretensions, and its empty, 
ungenial conventionalisms.” His places ot 
residence abroad were determined, vartly by 
scientific, partly by political, cons! — 
To his ardour for physiological pursuits, - 
added, in later life, an enthusiastic zeal for 
the progress of liberal opinions on the = 
tinent. In the liberal journals he pape : 
prose and verse, of such a kind as to bring 
himself under the surveillance of the police, ant 
more than once to render his migration fects 
sary. His restless life was ended by thee “is- 
of two sad accidents. At F rankfort, while bo 
secting, he received aslight puncture, a onan 
noxious virus was infused into his sys" 
He was advised to go to Basle for chante 
air, and there, while riding, he fell peat 
horse, and “ broke his left leg all = va aa 
After long hope of recovery, grees e 

found necessary, but he had no stre od is 


Most of the pieces have titles wild or me- | to rally from the operation. 
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January, 1849, and lies interred in the ceme- 
tery of the hospital. Thus were his visions of 
scienti ‘ 

dreams of poetic fame which they had dis- 
placed. He might well say in his last illness, 
in the words of Grotius on his deathbed, 


Heu, perdidi vitam laboriose nihil agendo! | 


We are glad, however, to be able to add, that 
a gleam of heavenly light irradiated his dying 
seene. Through part of his life sceptical 
doubts had deepened his natural melancholy, 
but these cleared away in his latter days. 
With the excellent chaplain of the Basle 
Hospital he had much happy converse during 
his protracted illness, and when fully conscious 
of approaching death, he met it with humble 
faith and pious resignation. Shortly before 
his decease he wrote with hurrying pencil 
some parting bequests and farewells to rela- 
tives and friends, and his last act was to write 
in his German Bible, which he had habitually 
used, in a firm clear hand, this touching and 
expressive memorial, ‘ Fur meine Schwester.’ 








Recollections of Manilla and the Philippines 
during 1848, 1849, and 1850. By Robert 
MacMicking. Bentley. 

Witn our present very limited knowledge of 

the Philippine Islands this book possesses 

considerable value. ‘The author throws into 
it all the information and experience resulting 
from a residence of three years in this in- 
teresting group. He makes it evident that if 
British capital and enterprise were more 
largely directed towards them, they would 
speedily emerge from their present compara- 
tive obscurity, and occupy the important posi- 
tion for which nature has apparently destined 
them. Until very recently, the Spanish 

Government, acting on that suicidal policy 

which it has so generally manifested in its 

colonial administration, evinced the strangest 

ignorance or neglect of the commercial im- 

portance of the Philippine Islands. Among 

other enactments, it was decreed that ships 
belonging to the port of Manilla should not 
be allowed to trade with Europe, or to pro- 
ceed beyond the Cape of Good Hope; and 

‘overnment yet further limited their inter- 

course with the only ports of China and India 

which were open to them, by issuing passes 
to all colonial ships, the conditions of which 

Vere perfectly incompatible with the usual 

Practices of commerce. The internal govern- 
ane of the islands was entirely in the hands 
Fa who outnumbered the military. 
perform the duc a bishop was selected to 
* liton + 1¢ — of Governor-General in 
ae i those of his episcopal office, and 
. efficiently this double service was per- 
an demonstrated by the easy success 

® Dritish expedition in 1762, which was 
eect the bay without opposition, 
at ad ‘sed the fortified island of Corregidor 

.. cutrance without a shot being fired to 
event them, i 
4 beneficial change occurred in the fortune 
lected Peg in 1820, when the Cortes 
rer other! all the products of the Philip- 
td sine Sage 9 -d into Spain duty free, 
tended = eer _s other wise laws have 
trammelled - 0 loosen the fetters that 
; erprise, and, as was to be ex- 
teas. wwe Commerce of Manilla has in- 

to a very remarkable extent. Greater 


tirance 
adly nee of the Spanish population, which is 
*pposed to exertion, This characteristic 


‘fic usefulness as shadowy as the earlier | 


Ment would, doubtless, have followed ‘they may forget the dulness, and shake off the 


Pap c ° 
rn anges were it not for the natural | 
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| pervades all classes. The following sketch of 
a Government officer we know to be a true 
picture, and in no respect over-coloured:— 

“ He usually gets out of bed about six, ora little 
after, to enjoy the cool air of the morning, and sip 
| his chocolate, with the aid of boas, without which 
he could scarcely manage to get through the day; 
he then dresses, and drives to his office, where he 
remains till twelve o'clock, which hour finishes his 
official duties for the day. While in his office the 
nature of his work is not very arduous, and does 
not appear to call into play any powers of the mind, 
as it appears to consist only in his remaining for 
about four hours in a cool and large room, generally 
seated at a table or desk, overlooking a number of 
native writers, occupied in making out and filling 
up forms which are required by the existing regula- 
tions for the government service. The Spaniard, 
however, has nothing to do with all that, only 
occasionally exerting himself so far as to sign his 
name, or merely to dash his rubrica, without taking 
the trouble to sign his name, to the papers pre- 
sented to him by these native copyists; and should 
you enter his office, he generally appears to be just 
awaking from a nap, as he opens his eyes, and 
rouses himself to salute a visitor. At noon the pub- 
lic offices are closed, and he drives home to dine 
about one or two o'clock, after which he generally 
sleeps till about five, for nearly all of the Spanish 
residents take a long siesta. About that time of 
the day, however, he is awakened to dress and 
prepare for the paseo on the Calyada, and for the 
tertulia after it, at the house of some acquaintance ; 
or if he should by any chance happen to be without 
acquaintance, to saunter through the Chinamen’s 
shops, admiring walking-canes, cravats, or waist- 
coat-pieces ; and while so engaged, he is pretty sure 
to meet some companion for a gossip, or other 
amusement. After this he sets off to sup at home, 
and to sleep till another day comes round, when 
the same routine must be gone through. 

‘Tt would be hard to conjecture a mode of pass- 
ing or sauntering through life with less apparent 
object than many of them have. Books are scarce 
and expensive, and are in little demand by most of 





the residents, even if they were worth reading, and 
cheaper, and more procurable than they now are ; | 
the library—if the term may be applied to their | 
collection—of such people, generally only compris- 
ing one or two plays, and perhaps a novel—some- 
times also Don Quixote’s adventures, which, with 
a volume of poetry, is about the average amount 
of learning and amusement on their bouk-shelves. 
But should the owner be a military man, he pro- 
bably has, in addition to these, some Spanish stand 
ard book, equivalent to our ‘Dundas’s Principles,’ 
or ‘ Regulations for the Cavalry.’ 

‘ Smoking, sleeping, and eating, are the labours 
of their days, and in all of these they are adepts. 
Their prevalent taste, however, as regards cookery, 
is not suitable to a British palate, as the favourite 
accompaniment of garlic is commonly used in such 
a quantity by their cooks, that they are very apt to 
spoil a dinner for a foreigner’s eating, unless they 
are checked or cautioned with regard to the use of 
it. Their usual drink is wine of different kinds, 
which they take out of a glass or tumbler, as we 
would beer or water. * * * Claret, or vino 
tinto, is very generally used in preference to tea or 
coffee at breakfast, but at that early time of the 
day it is mixed with a large proportion of water. 
This meal, however, is not a general one in the | 
Philippines, as the custom of taking chocolate in 
the morning destroys all appetite for it, and the | 
early dinner hour of the Spaniards in general, does 
not render it essential. The want of interesting | 

| 
| 
j 





occupation, and the heat of the sun, preventing 
out-of-door exercise during the day, has doubtless 
originated these indolent customs, which have given 
rise to many bad habits, and the low scale of 
morality prevailing among them. A large propor- 
tion of them being bachelors, are in the habit of 
selecting a mistress as a companion with whom | 
apathy of their aimle existence; a very large 
proportion, in fact, nearly all of them being in the 





habit of choosing such 2 household companion from | 


among the Creole, Mestiza, or native girls, but 
generally from the last two races, 

‘The native girls have the reputation of proving 
more faithful to their lovers than the other two, as 
they look upon such a connexion in the light of a 
marriage, and consider themselves guilty of no 
immorality during its continuance. When anative 
beauty forms such a connexion with a white man, 
her relations do not sunder all the former ties ex- 
isting between her and them, by casting her off, 
but on the contrary are, as frequently as not, 
highly pleased at it, viewing the affair in the light 
of a fortunate marriage for her,” 

If this be, as it really is, a fair specimen 
of a Government official, we cannot be sur- 
prised at the small progress made by the 
colony. In petty trading it appears that the 
Spaniards have been completely driven out of 
the market by Chinese shopkeepers, who dis- 
play wonderful activity in the exercise of 
their trades. Eleven years ago (we — 
from experience) there were no Chinese shops 
beyond Manilla; now, our author informs us, 
they have established shops throughout all 
the two-and-twenty islands:— 

‘A China shopkeeper generallymakes his shop 
his home, all of them sleeping in those confined 
dens at night, from which, on opering their doors 
about five in the morning, as they usually do, a 
most noisome and pestiferous smell issues and is 
diffused through the streets. The Mestizos cannot 
do this, but must have a house to live in out of the 
protits of the shop; and the consequence has been, 
that when their shopkeeping profits could no longer 
do that, they have nearly all betaken themselves 
to other more suitable occupations, from which the 
energies of their Chinese rivals are less likely to 
drive them. The number of Chinamen in Manilla 
and throughout the islands is very great, and nearly 
the whole provincial trade in manufactured goods 
is in their hands. Numerous traders of that nation 
have shops opened throughout the islands, their 
business being carried on by one of their own 
countrymen, generally the principal person of the 
concern, Who remains resident at Manilla, while 
his various agents in the country keep him advised 
of their wants, to meet which he makes large pur- 


| chases from the merchants, and forwards the same 


to his country friends. Besides having many shops 
in the provinces, each of these head men is gene- 
rally in the habit of having a number of shops in 
Manilla, sometimes upwards of a dozen being fre- 
quently all contiguous to one another, so that any 
one going into one of his shops and asking for 
something, the price of which appears too dear, 
refuses it and goes to the next shop, which pro- 
bably belongs to the same man, and is likely to buy 
it, as he is apt to think—because they all ask the 
same price—that it cannot be got cheaper else- 
where, so gives the amount demanded for it, 
although it is probably very much too dear, 
‘There is another advantage which the Chinese 
have found from the system they pursue,-—that 
large purchasers of goods from the merchants who 
import them for sale, are frequently able to buy 
them for less money than those smaller traders 
who are not in the habit of making purchases to 
the same amount from the importers,—as the credit 
of the small dealers is not sufficiently good to induce 
a merchant to sell them more than he imagines he 
is likely to be paid for. In these Chinese shops, 
the owner usually engages all the activity of his 
countrymen employed by him in them, by giving 
each of them a share in the profits of the concern, 
or, in fact, by making them all small a in 
the business, of which he of course takes care to 
retain the lion's share, so that while doing good 
for him by managing it well, they are also bene- 
fiting themselves, ‘To such an extent is this prin- 
ciple carried, that it is usual to give even their 
coolies a share in the profits of the business in lieu 


of fixed wages, and the plan appears to suit their 


temper well; for although they are in general most 
complete eye-servants when working for a fixed wage, 
they are found to be most industrious and useful 
ones when interested even for the smallest share, 
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** The amount of business done by some of these 
Chinamen with the principal importers of manufac- 
tured goods, who are the British merchants, is very 
considerable, some of them frequently making 
monthly purchases to the extent of ten or fifteen 
thousand dollars from one person, nearly all of the 
goods being sold to them on credits of three, four, 
or six months after the date of purchase and de- 
livery of the merchandise. Occasionally, however, 
some of them break down, and those importers who 
have been trusting them for large amounts, of course 
burn their fingers; Chinamen, as a general rule, 
being honest and trustworthy only so long as it 
appears to be their own interest to remain so, 
Most of them at Manilla are people who have made 
everything for themselves, from nothing except 
their hands to begin with, as no rich Chinamen, 
such as are met with in their native country, and 
occasionally in Java and Singapore, are found at 
Manilla; for nearly all those who come there have 
originally arrived as coolies, earning their bread by 
manual labour, but very few of them indeed having 
inherited anything from their fathers, except the 
arts of reading and writing, which nearly the whole 
of them, however poor, understand and are able to 
perform. Whenever they make money, they in- 
variably return to China, the Government holding | 
out no inducements for them to remain in the Phi- 
lippines, as they do elsewhere in the Archipelago, 
where greater freedom and protection are allowed | 
them.” 

Mr. MaeMicking gives an interesting ac- 
count of the native manufactures of the Philip- 

ines. Among the most remarkable is the 
celebrated pifa cloth:— 

‘*There is perhaps no more curious, beautiful, 
and delicate specimen of manufactures produced in 
any country. It varies in price according to tex- 
ture and quality, ladies’ dresses of it costing as low 
as twenty dollars for a bastard sort of cloth, and as 
high as fifteen hundred dollars for a finely-worked 
dress. The common coarse sort used by the natives 
for making shirts costs them from four to ten 
dollars a shirt. The colour of the coarser sorts is 
not, however, good; and the high price of the finer 
descriptions prevents its becoming generally a | 
lady’s dress; and the inferior sorts are not much 
prized, chiefly because of the yellowish tinge of the 
white cloth. The fabric is exceedingly strong, and, 
I have been informed, rather improves in colour 
after every successive washing. 

“Pina handkerchiefs and scarfs are in very 
general use by the Manilla ladies, although they 
are rather expensive ; the price of the former, W hen 
of good quality, being from about five to ten 
pounds sterling each, while for a scarf of average 
quality and colour about thirty pounds is paid. 
The coarser descriptions can be had for much less 
money than the sums mentioned; and the finest 
qualities would cost from three to four times more 
than the amounts I have set down. Besides the 
pina there is also a sort of cloth made by the natives 
called jusé (pronounced husé), or siriamaio, which 
makes very beautiful dresses for ladies. It is 
manufactured from a thread obtained from the 














fibres of a particular sort of plantain tree, which is 
slightly mixed with pine-apple thread; and the | 
fabric produced from both of these is very beautiful, | 
being fine and transparent, and looking, to the | 
unaccustomed eye, finer than the ordinary sort of | 
pila cloth. It can be made of any pattern, and is 
generally striped or checked with coloured threads | 
of silk mingled with the other two descriptions. 
The manufacture of both these articles is carried 
on to a small extent in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Manilla; but in the provinces of Yloylo 
and Camarines the best jusé is produced, the price 
of which is very much lower than pia, as a lady's 
dress of it may be got at from seven to twenty 
dollars ; and for the latter amount a very handsome 
one would be obtained.” 


Tobacco, it is well known, forms an im- 
portant article of commerce. There are 
several extensive manufactories of cigars and 
cheroots belonging to Government in and 
near Manilla:— 


| among many of the Europeans at Manilla. 





**In making cheroots women only are employed, 
the number of those so engaged in the factory at 
Manilla being generally about 4000. Besides these, 
a large body of men are employed at another place 
in the composition of cigarillos, or small cigars, 
kept together by an envelope of white paper in 
place of tobacco; these being the description most 
smoked by the Indians. The flavour of Manilla 
cheroots is peculiar to themselves, being quite dif- 
ferent from that made of any other sort of tobacco ; 
the greatest characteristic probably being its 
slightly soporific tendency, which has caused many 
persons, in the habit of using it, to imagine that 
opium is employed in the preparatory treatment of 
the tobacco, which, however, is not the case. 


venient instrument with 


‘“‘The cigars are made up by the hands of | 


women in large rooms of the factory, each of them 
containing from 800 to 1000 souls. These are all 
seated, or squatted, Indian-like, on their haunches, 
upon the floor, round tables, at each of which there 
is an old woman presiding to keep the young ones 
in order, about a dozen of them being the comple- 
ment of a table, All of them are supplied witha 
certain weight of tobacco, of the first, second, or 
third qualities used in composing a cigar, and are 
obliged to account fur a proportionate number of 
cheroots, the weight and size of which are by these 
means kept equal. 
out the leaf on the wooden tables, before which 
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ys of the sun, after 
, 1 fire, 
_ rocess 1s completed,” 
1e morals of illes 
yeee, ee of the Manillese, and of the 
inhabitants generally, is represented as bei 
a ~~ - . * r : 5 
of a very low standard; but it would i 
strange were it otherwise, when we are told 
of the priests in many instances living openly 
with their mistresses, and in some cases laying 
: 7 we ? j mo a 
the scriptural tenets before their parishioners 
while violating them before their eyes “The 
Romish religion seems t , ' 


then cured by exposure to the ra 
which they are smoked—oyer ; 


when the curing | T believe 


o be a mere cOn- 
on) them for blunting 
the stings of conscience, and we are assured 
that “the first act of a courtesan in the 


morning 1s to repair to church, and after, as 


a matter of course, having said her prayers 


to pass her time in any species of debauchery 
or immorality her lovers may wish.” Noi. 
withstanding this and other impediments to 
social advancement, Mr. MacMicking main. 
tains, and indeed clearly demonstrates. that 


the a of the Philippine Islands js 


As they use stones for beating | 


they are seated, the noise produced by them while | 


making them up is deafening, and generally sufh- 
cient to make no one desirous of protracting a visit 
to the place. The workers are well recompensed 


by the Government, as very many of them earn | 


from six to ten dollars a month for their labour, 
and as that amount is amply sufficient to provide 


them with all their comforts, and to leave a large | 


| balance for their expenses in dress, &c., they are | 
| seldom very constant labourers, and never enter 


the factory on Sundays, or, at least, on as great an 


| annual number of feast-days as there are Sundays in 


a year,” 


Although our author has drilled his pen 


not to wander out of the formal province of | 


statistics and description, yet some of his 
pictures are so warmly coloured as to make 


/us regret that he has not indulged in a little 


more freedom of style. His account of the 
market-place in Santa Cruz, at Manilla, with 
its vast stores of animals and vegetables, and 
its immense crowds moving about in the red 
glare of torches, (for the markets are held 


after sunset as well as early in the morning,) | 


is very graphic, and we regret that we cannot 
transfer it to our pages. We must, however, 


make room for the following account of one | ; i 
| the admirers of a certain class of phreno-doctrines, 


of the Chinese delicacies, which is a sort of 
sea-slug (J/folo¢huria) found on the coral reefs, 
and under the name of Béche de mer, or tri- 
pang, is exposed in large quantities in the 
Manilla markets:— 

‘It is minced down into a sort of thick soup by 
the Chinese, who are extremely fond of it,—and 
indeed with some reason, as when well cooked by 
a Chinaman, who understands the culinary art, the 
tripang is a capital dish, and is rather a favourite 


are thirty-three different varieties enumerated by 


' the Chinese traders and others skilled in its classi- 


fication; for being brought to Manilla in large 
quantities for that purpose, for the China market, 


There | 


it has become a peculiar business of itself by the | 


dealers in it, and varies in price, according to 
quality, from fifteen to thirty dollars per pecul of 
140 Ibs. English. 

“The slug, when dried, is an ugly-looking, dirty 
brown-coloured substance, very hard and rigid until 


cookery, after which it becomes soft and mucila- 
ginous. 
in length, but they are generally very much smaller, 
and perhaps about eight inches might be the usual 
size of those I have seen, their shape, as before 
mentioned, strongly resembling a cucumber. After 
_ being taken by the fisherman, they are gutted, and 





he ‘* hoped to meet the 


softened by water and a very lengthened process of | 


Sometimes they are found nearly two feet | 


| 


steadily increasing; and he concludes his 
truthful and unpretending work by declaring 
that our trade with China would be materially 
improved if the attention of Government 
were directed to the position of the Philip. 
pines in connexion with the great elpire 
adjoining them. 





Memorials of Sir Francis Chantrey, R.A, 
Sculptor, in Hallamshire and elsewhere. 
By John Holland. Longmans. 

[Second Notice. | 
“Tr is almost inevitable,” says Mr. Holland, 


|in one of those ambitious paragraplis which 


form so marked a contrast to his matter-of- 
fact records gathered from the parish books 
of Hallamshire, “that we encounter at this 
point the oft-reiterated question—what is 
genius? ”’— 

“‘Must we admit that an early, long dev ited, and 
finally successful application to any of the higher 
arts, implies an original innate bias of the intellect 
to a particular study, conformably to the popular 
dogma ‘ Poeta nascitar (sic), non sit.’ Or must we 
adopt the somewhat more convenient, if not more 
probable hypothesis of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Dr. Johnson, to the effect that genius is nothing 
more than the operation of a strong mind, acci- 
dentally determined as to object. It must be ad 
mitted that there is in our day, especially among 


a strong leaning towards the notion, that to aftain 
pre-eminent success, ‘ every kind of knowledge 
requires a peculiar genius, or mental constitution, 
for the reception of some ideas and the exclusion 
of others,’—an opinion, says Dr. Johnson, — 
has proved the most mischievous ‘ol all the ms" 
bears by which infantes barbate, boys both you"s 
and old, have been frightened from digressing 10” 
new traces of learning.’” 

Whatever view of the subject “ phreno- 
doctrinists” may be disposed to take, sae 
least certain that the good people of S hein 
lost no opportunity of turning the genuine 
Francis Chantrey to account, without > 
quiring very ney into the —_ Chan- 
inspiration. We have seen tuat ® : bambi 
trey set up as a portrait-painter, on. me 
solicited custom In his native place, Bis 4 


> was nc vain. Wher 
to public sympathy was not 1 | 
: ie nee liberal sentiments 0 


‘ . ° > 2 a jnasmuc 
an impartial public” as a sculptor rally at 


as ‘models from life are not pen | Be 
tempted in the country,” he not 0» Y onl] 
sitters able and willing to Pay Of sion 
for their busts, but a decided dott to mak? 
on the part of the men of Sheffie bad 
the most of the rare opportunlty 
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come to their doors, and to back up the pre- 


tensions of the young enthusiast, who sought 
distinction that could not be achieved without 
reflecting glory upon the immediate givers. 
Duri Chantrey's residence in Shetlield in 
the year 1805, when the sculptor was just 
twenty-four years of age, the vicar of that 
town, the Rev. James W ilkinson, suddenly 
died at Boroughbridge. A friend ofChantrey’s, 
the late Mr. Overend, being near Borough- 
bridge at the time, at once went to the house, 
and obtained leave for the Sheflield artist to 
take a cast of the face of the deceased. Mr. 
Overend then hastened to Sheflield, informed 
Chantrey of the permission that had been 
secorded, and the artist himself immediately 
borrowed a horse, upon which he set out 
during a heavy snow-storm in order to per- 
form the necessary operation. He duly ac- 
complished his object, to effect which he had 
actually ridden in the severest winter weather 
a distance of ninety miles. The feat was 
characteristic of the rider. Chantrey through- 
out life never gave a chance away. It was 
the secret, in many respects, of his worldly 
success. Genius was put in harness when 
the precious gift was given to the English 
sculptor. It was in subjection always to the 
most practical and business-like qualities of 
the north countryman, and the fact of the 
wholesome union of common sense and poetic 
feeling is everlastingly impressed upon the 
finest works of the artist. 

Mr. Wilkinson had been held in high 
respect by his parishioners. At his death 
there was a public mourning; a print of the 
vicar was published by J. R. Smith, Chantrey’s 
master in crayons; and the bust moulded by 
Chantrey, from the cast taken after death, 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy. On 
the 3rd of August, 1805, a meeting was held 
in Sheffield to consider the propriety of erect- 
ing a monument to Mr. Wilkinson’s memory. 





The project was warmly taken up, and the | 


names Of more than one hundred subscribers 
were speedily announced. Before, however, 


matter, news came to England of the victory | 


of Trafalgar, and Sheffield united with the 


' 


rest of the nation in calling for some public | 
and lasting recognition of the great services | 


ofthe naval hero whose life had been given 
up in the moment of its greatest triumph. A 
letter appeared in the ‘ Sheflield Iris,’ sug- 
gesting a “naval pillar” in the town, and 
pointing to Chantrey as the fittest hand to 
which the work might be committed. This 
a public reference to Chantrey’s power 
™ ents is highly interesting, and 
cs pepeny described by Mr. Holland as ‘‘a 
“gh, discriminating, and almost prophetic 
. en. The writer of the letter was 
“tr. William C arey, a well-known connoisseur 


in - ae 
Shak Who was at that time on a visit at 


éllield as a picture-dealer :— 
ii 
rnatnately,” wrote Mr. Carey, ‘the people 
band and et in Roche Abbey quarries a 
sculptor Ang ue stone, and in Mr. Chantrey a 
tentions a rp. capable of fulfilling their in- 
This nod +. reflecting credit on their choice. 
ae ist, whose modesty and zeal for im- 
umediate] re en te his talents, was born so 
% town y in the neighbourhood of Sheffield, that 
be smen will, probably, at no distant period, 
The ew ef hen him as a native of their town. 
tad the readin - wand in executing what he sees, 
 exemplig. 1p of his eye in catching a likeness, 
] &- — ¢d in his admirable busts of the Rev. 
Se emer > late vicar, and of Dr. Younge. 
cat may not be improper to observe, 
Chantrey has not. fallen into the habit of 


servilely copying the forms of Nature. His good 
taste and accurate reflections early enabled him to 
observe that a sculptor must take a certain licence, 
owing to his being confined to a single cold colour, 
and to hard materials, which are too apt to fall 
into acute angles and unpleasant lines. Hence the 
young artist appears, by the light of his own mind, 
to have adopted a large and liberal outline and a 
fulness of contour, after the manner of the best 
sculptors, who most successfully imitated Nature 
by going a little beyond her.” 


Mr. Carey proceeded to recommend that a 
column, surmounted with a colossal statue, 
should be erected on the site of the old town- 
hall, at the church-gates:— 

“In executing this statue,” he said, “‘ Mr. Chan- 
trey would possess a noble opportunity of signalising 
his talents; and should he be chosen to execute the 
monument, the spirit of prophecy, at this moment, 
involuntarily cries aloud that the work will equally 
commemorate the taste and spirit of Sheffield, the 
talents of the artist, with the victories and death 
of the immortal hero of Aboukir, Copenhagen, and 
Trafalgar.” 

The Nelson monument was never erected 
in Sheffield. Had it been raised under Chan- 
trey’s hand, it would certainly not have 
emulated the shaft and figure of Trafalgar- 
square. ‘‘ No one knows,” he said, on one 
occasion, ‘‘ whose memory a pi//ar is intended 
to honour until he is told;” and at another 
time, when writing to a young architect who 
had consulted him about a monument, he 
replied, *‘ If you place a statue of Nelson upon 
your column, it should be large and of sub- 
stantial materials, not of thin plates of metal; 
and it should be the principal ornament of the 
column—magnificently grand.” Both “grand” 
and “ magnificent’? was his own proposition 
for a monument to be erected to the memory 
of the naval hero at Yarmouth—to wit, a 
statue of Nelson, of so large a size that it 
might serve as a light-house, the star on the 
breast being the point of illumination. 

The monument to the Rev. Mr. Wilkinson 
was proceeded with when the Nelson furor 


; ; died away, and to Chantrey was entrusted 
auy decided steps had been taken in the | 


the execution of the work. It was placed in 
the chancel of the parish church of Sheflield, 
in the month of December, 1806, and accord- 
ing to the laudatory and prophetic statement 
of Montgomery the poet, it ‘*was much and 


| . a > 
| deservedly admired, not only as a faithful and 





affecting resemblance of a venerable and 
lamented character, whose virtues will conse- 
crate the marble which records them, but also 
as a chaste and exquisite specimen of the 
talents of a young artist, whose genius we are 
firmly of opinion is destined hereafter not 
only to confer celebrity on the little village of 
Norton, the place of his birth, but to reflect 
glory on his native country itself.” 

In 1808 there came to Sheffield justification 
of the good opinion which had been formed 
in that town of Chantrey’s powers. ‘‘ In that 
year,” says Mr. Holland, “ he startled the 
good people of Sheffield by the exhibition of 
a gigantic head of Satan, modelled in the 
attic occupied by him in No. 24, Curzon- 
street, May Fair, London.” The composition 
proved still more serviceable to its author in 
the metropolis. In the year mentioned, the 
Naval Asylum at Greenwich was erected, and 
the busts of the four greatest admirals of 
modern times were required for the hall of 
the institution. The architect, Mr. Alex- 
ander, applied to Flaxman for a sculptor. 
“There is a young man who has a colossal 
bust of Satan this year in our exhibition,” 
wrote Flaxman in reply. “Go and see it. 


He’d do them well and thank you: he has 





much talent.” The commission was executed. 
Chantrey received forty pounds for the four 
busts. He would have moulded them for 
nothing; for, to express his own shrewd and 
always practical views, he was content with 
the mere execution of the works for an insti- 
tution which would bring his capabilities 
before the world, and so lead to employment 
and remuneration. 

Mr. Holland, in his chapter headed ‘The 
Sculptor in Sheffield,’ furnishes a list of the 
works of sculpture supplied by Chantrey to 
Sheffield, as in a preceding chapter he has 
given a very unexpected and bow catalogue 
of the portraits painted by Chantrey for the 
inhabitants of the same town. Both lists are 
very valuable, and the zealous collector can- 
not be too warmly thanked for his timely and 
interesting contributions to our knowledge of 
the artist’s works. We shall glance at some 
ofthese productions, as we last week quoted 
the most remarkable of Chantrey’s Hallam- 
shire paintings :— 


“1, A lover of the Arts, and having a head 
admirably adapted for the modeller’s purpose, 
William Younge, Esq., M.D., of Sheffield, sat to 
Chantrey for a bust in 1804. For this work, which 
was deservedly admired, as presenting something 
more than the mere promise of excellence, the artist 
received twenty guineas, It is at present in the 
possession of John Jeeves, Esq., of Sharrow Grange. 

‘©2. Another bust, which Chantrey modelled in 
Shettield—I am uncertain in what year—remained 
in his study, among the most admired works of its 
class, as long as he lived. I allude to the head of 
his old preceptor in crayon-drawing, J. R, Smith. 
This ingenious individual was somewhat deaf; and 
while the likeness is generally admirable, the 
adjunctive peculiarity of listening is conveyed with 
unmistakeable precision. This excellent work has 
been multiplied by casts. 

“© 3. Lam equally unable to fix the precise year in 
which the well-known bust of another of Chantrey's 
friends—Charles Sylvester—was modelled; but 
there are numerous copies of it in Sheffield, of 
which town he was a native, and where he first 
made those trials of the malleability of zine, and 
the practicability of heating large buildings by a 
single fire, which have long ceased to be novelties, 

‘4. In 1810 a public meeting was held in 
Sheffield, at which it was resolved to raise one 
hundred guineas by subscription for a bust of a 
deceased benefactor to the town, John Browne, 
M.D. The commission was at once given to 
Chantrey, and the bust of the doctor was duly 
placed in the Infirmary of Sheffield, the great 
scene of his active benevolence. 

5. In 1816, Mr. Damel Brammall built a villa 
called Sheaf House, in the environs of Sheffield. 
Inside and out, this house presented mementoes of 
the artist-friend of the owner. Upon the book- 
cases stood four small life size busts, ppreiens 
Homer, Spenser, and, I think, Shakspeare ane 
Milton. These were cast by Chantrey from models 
whilst he was with Ramsay. The ceiling of the 
drawing-room was fancifully painted by the same 
hand; whilst over the principal door outside was a 
somewhat elegant composition in mezzo-relievo, 
representing ‘Plenty.’ Upon a portion of this 
mezzo-relievo, the letters F. C. are marked; and 
the entire stone is now prized as an ornament in 
the library of William Younge, Esq., of Endcliffe. 

‘© 6, 7. Sheffield possesses two mural monuments 
from the hand of Chantrey, both of which have 
been pronounced to be worthy of his fame. The 
earliest was erected in St. Paul's church, in memory 
of one of the ministers—the Rev.* Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, who died Oct. 30, 1816: =o 8 the other 
was erected to the memory of Mr. Thomas Harrison, 
and Elizabeth his wife, who died respectively in 
1818 and 1823. ‘he principal features of the last 
composition are a life-size seated figure, in high 
relief, the face covered with the hands, beside 
which are two inscribed urns, and below them two 
medallions of the individuals commemorated,” 
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About 1808, Chantrey ceased to make his 
professional calls at Sheffield. But the 
sculptor was not lost sight of by his earliest 
patrons and friends on that account, and a 
visit to his studio in London became one of 
the proudest enjoyments of the men of Hal- 
lamshire upon their occasional journcys to the 
metropolis. Chantrey, who never forgot his 
friends, or ceased to remember his own origin 
and early struggles, welcomed his homely 
visitors with true heartiness, and was as 
grateful for the homage shown by his fellow- 
townsmen as they themselves felt personally 
honoured by his success. In 1809, that suc- 
cess was no longer a matter of doubt. In 
that year, as we have seen, the busts of the 
four admirals were executed for the Naval 
Asylum at Greenwich, and in that year also 
Chantrey married, and erected the premises 
in Eccleston-place, Pimlico, from which he 
never afterwards removed. In 1810, a posthu- 
mous bust of Mr. Pitt was executed for the 
Trinity House, and in 1811, he had six busts 
in the exhibition ;—amongst them the bust of 
Horne Tooke, at which Nollekens expressed 
the greatest delight, and which, according to 
Chantrey’s own statement, obtained for the 
artist commissions to the amount of no less 
than 12,0007. The year was bountiful in its 
gifts. It was in 1811, too, that Chantrey, 
against fifteen competitors, was appointed to 
execute a statue of George the Third for the 
City of London, and so thrust his way to the 
very first rank, and to the very foremost place 
in his profession. 

We can only select some of his later and 
more important works. In 1813, he produced 
the bust of Clive for the Royal College of 
Surgeons, and another of Granville Sharp; 
in 1814, busts of the King, of Professor Play- 
fair, and a colossal head of the Duke of Wel- 
lington. In 1815, a bust of James Watt. In 
1816, busts of the Marquis of Anglesey, Sir 
Everard Home, and Sir Joseph Banks. In 
1817—then newly made an Associate of the 
Royal Academy—‘the Sleeping Children,’ 
the monument in Lichfield Cathedral, and 
busts of Nollekens, Sir James Clark, and 
Hookham Frere. In 1818, he exhibited a 
bust of John Rennie, and in the same year he 
was elected a Royal Academician. ‘ The 
very best of his statues,” the sitting figure of 
Dr. Anderson, modelled for Madras, was ex- 
hibited in 1819; and in 1820, after his return 
from Italy, he produced the admirable busts 
of Lord Castlereagh, Phillips the painter, Mr. 
Wordsworth, and Sir Walter Scott, the latter 
surpassing in fidelity, power, and expression, 


every bust that had at any time proceeded | 


from his chisel. Chantrey had himself asked 
Sir Walter to sit. ‘It was the only time,” 
wrote Sir Francis to Sir Robert Peel, in 1838, 
* T ever recollect having asked a similar favour 
from any one;” and the labour of love proved 


the most triumphant evidence of its author's | 


= In 1827, a copy was made from this 
) 


ust for the Duke of Wellington, and sent to | 


Apsley House. In 1828, Scott sat again, upon 
condition that the original bust should be 
presented as an heirloom to Abbotsford; and 
the bust of 1828 was placed by the late Sir 
Robert Peel in his collection at Drayton 
Manor. : 
“To this period belongs the celebrated 


monument—one of the largest of its class in| 


England—of David Pike Watts, Esq., now 
in a chapel erected for its reception in the 
church adjoining [lam Hall, near Dovedale.” 
In 1822, 
George LV., now in the Royal College of 





Chantrey exhibited his bust of. 


Physicians; in 1824, his second bust of the 
Duke of Wellington; and in 1826, his statue 
of Washington, executed for the city of 
Boston. In 1827, appeared the statue of Sir 
Joseph Banks, now in the Council Room of 
the thianen Society; in 1831, the busts of 
William LV. andthe Duke of Sussex; in 1832, 
his statue of Canning for the Town Hall of 
Liverpool; and, in 1840, he executed a bust 
of Queen Victoria, “ Her Majesty being the 
fourth British sovereign whose likeness he 
had modelled from the life,” and perpetuated 
in marble. To proceed in the enumeration 
would be idle. The list is endless—it con- 
cludes with the bust of Lord Melbourne, exe- 
cuted for the Queen, and the last touched by 
the artist’s inspired hand. 

It will have been remarked that no purely 
poetic subject at any time occupied the 
thoughts or issued from the studio of this 
gifted artist. At what is deemed the highest 
flights of art Chantrey never aimed. He 
dealt exclusively with Nature, and stamped 
upon her simple forms—forms which genius 
alone dares to approach—the beautiful impress 
which it is in the power of genius only to 
confer. Nothing can surpass the exquisite 
truthfulness and force of his productions 
within the sphere of his self-imposed labours, 
and English sculptors have yet to equal the 
noble examples which he has bequeathed for 
their delight and imitation. Thoroughly 
practical and national in all his instincts and 
aspirations, Chantrey aimed at perfection in 
giving to marble a life-like sign of the 





humanity by which he was surrounded; and 
on more than one occasion, the perfect excel- 
lence said to be denied to all sublunary efforts, 
his skill and labour seem actually to have 
achieved. 

In the vigour of his life Chantrey was taken 
from his occupations; and it is scarcely too 
much to say that he fell a sacrifice to his 
ardent prosecution of his profession. Notwith- | 
standing the assistance which the sculptor re- | 
ceived from Allan Cunningham, and other skil- | 
ful fellow-workmen, whom it was Chantrey’s | 
good fortune to secure at an early period of | 
his prosperous career, his own manual labour 
must have been extraordinary. He knew 
no rest at any time; but industry and _ per- 
severance marked his progress as emphatically | 
as it could characterise the pursuits of the 
humblest operative in Sheffield. In the 
sixtieth year of his age, Sir Francis Chantrey | 
died suddenly at his house in Pimlico, a very 
few hours after he had taken a memorable 
walk with a brother Academician. 
| <A year before, “looking much altered,” 
~Chantrey had paid a visit to Derbyshire, 
with the melancholy object of selecting a 
resting-place for his bones. Attached to his 
native country, and especially to his birth- 
place, he desired to repose amongst his 
kindred, and to find a last home in the well- 
| known humble churchyard of Norton. Whilst 
searching for a convenient spot, an open space 
was pointed out between the graves of his 

father and of Job Hall, his mother’s second 

husband. He declined, because the grave- 
_ stone of the latter would be on the right-hand 
side of his own. During a subsequent ex- 
amination of the ground, the grave-digger, 
_with his mattock on his shoulder, approached 
the grave-seeker. ‘‘ lam looking out a place 
for a grave,” said Chantrey; “* but I do not 
mean youto digit.” ‘** [hope I shall,” replied | 

















the grave-digger, simply and respectfully. 
The objection made to the vicinity of Job | 


Hall proceeded from a settled antipathy, we | 








fear, to that good person, Job ha 
servant under Chantrey’s father 

married the latter's widow whilst ] 
were still fresh. Chantrey faile 
respect for his new relative jn conse 
He never acknowledged the name of Hu 
even when writing to his mother after he. 
second marriage, and certainly at a ‘ 
exhibited either filial affection Or cur = 
civility to her husband. It is pe ges 
matter of reproach, that, upon the death ye 
his mother in 1826, Chantrey did not attend 
her funeral, but sent down ‘his stock-broker 
to represent him. It must not be conclud 7 
from this circumstance, that Chantrey 
want of feeling towards his mother on account 
of her connexion with Hall. During her Jif» 
and to the very last, she received every kind. 
ness and attention that could be expected 
from her son; and on more than one oceasion 
we have evidence of something more ten 
the cold fulfilment of duty on the part of 
Chantrey. In 1811, upon receiving the com. 
mission to execute the statue of George lll 
in Guildhall, he writes to a friend in Shef. 
field—** Pray let my mother know of this, my 
good fortune;” and when the communication 
was read to tlie old Jady, it is said she 
literally ‘‘ wept for joy.” 

*‘Chantrey,” writes Mr. Holland, “ was not only 
anxious that his mother should enjoy every comfort 
which his abundant means and filial respect pro- 
vided for her, but he wished her also to show such 
decent hospitality as became her station to the old 
friends and neighbours of the family. His letters 
to her uniformly advise the arrival of some ‘ rood 
things’ at Jordanthorpe; but more interesting to 
me than his description of the contents of hampers 
and the halves of bank notes, and even Lady 
Chantrey’s order of Norton ‘vatcakes’ for her 
husband, are such expressions as the following:— 
‘I trust, when you get the wine, you will drink 
it. You must know that you are now not young, 


d been a 
and had 
e? Weeds 
d to acquire 


ed, 


showed 


' and that you require a good deal more comfort 


than you used to do; and you do know very well 
that you can have plenty.’” 

Amongst other comforts supplied to Mrs. 
Hall, was a new home. Her son rebuilt her 
little house at Jordanthorpe, and to give her 
gratification, robbed posterity of the pleasure 


' which it would assuredly have derived from 


the sight of the small room in the thatched 
cottage in which the English sculptor frst 
drew his breath. 
Chantrey had little or no education as 4 
boy; but he betrayed no want of knowledge 
as he grew up. In 1810, it would appear, 
when the ascent in life had been well com- 
menced, Chantrey inquired of Horne Tooke 
how he might best remedy his great deti- 
ciency. Tooke advised the sculptor not 
trouble himself about Greek and Latin, * bat 
to read the best translations of the ancient 
classics, and such other works in English 
were pointed out; and at the same en 
attend, as far as practicable, the ectures 
which were given in London OP — 
every subject.” Chantrey followed the a 
with eagerness, and the extent and ero 
of his information upon a variety of SU - } 


» & p ot 
“even on matters that form the stap 


wore very remarkable. 
‘ade »aching,” were very remarse’™ 
academic tea cro in be 


There was nothing mean and so" is oa 
sculptor’s character. Instances of a 
rosity are on record which do og og 
name. Mr. Holland refers to more t ~ pn 
An early friend fell into pecumiary pao 
towards the close of life, and ¢ ra . 
a pledge of secrecy, transmitted to ene 
terly ‘a payment equal to the — 
of a thousand pounds placed out 4 
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interest,” —in ordinary language, we presume 
—although the fact 1s very ambitiously and 
obscurely stated—allowed him fifty pounds 

r annum. He left money, by his will, “to 
astruct the poor boys of the parish of Norton, 
without expense to their parents ;” and * ten 

unds a year to each of five poor men and 
five poor women, to comfort them under the 
infirmities of sickness and old age.” The 
bulk of his large property, as is renerally 
known, Chantrey bequeathed, after the de- 
cease of his widow, to the Royal Academy, 
for “ the purchase of works of Fine Art of the 
highest merit in Painting and Sculpt ure,” but 
only such as “shall have been entirely exe- 
cuted within the shores of Great Britain ;” 
the “ wish and intention” of the artist being, 
«that the works of art so purchased shall be 
collected for the purpose of forming and 
establishing a Public National Collection of 
British Art in Painting and Sculpture.” 

Chantrey started in life asa furious Radical, 
and settled down into a good old Tory. It 
was the natural course of things in the times 
of our fathers. Southey, as a young man, 
had no sympathy for any men on earth but 
the authors of the first French Revolution. 
The quiet and philosophic Wordsworth ac- 
tually wrote a pamphlet after arriving at 
years of discretion, disapproving monarchical 
and aristocratical governments, however mo- 
dified, “and recommending an immediate 
abolition of privileged distinctions of every 
kind.” In 1810, Chantrey cries * Burdett for 
ever, and referring to his Gracious Majesty 
George III., sneeringly speaks of * the fore- 
sight of that high and truly honourable house.” 
As the world smiled upon all these men, 
their dislike of constituted authority visibly 
decreased; and in their manhood they be- 
came the props of the very institutions which 
in their youth they were amongst the most 
eager to batter down. With the polities, 
however, of poet and sculptor mankind is 
little concerned. Who thinks of the Latin 
Secretary when he calls to mind the sublime 
labour of John Milton? What thought shall 
ever be associated with the name of Francis 
Chantrey, but the truthfulness, simplicity, 
and beauty of his sculptured and imperishable 
works ¥ 








Rides on Railways leading to the Lake and 
Mountain Districts of Cumberland, North 
Wales, and the Dales of Derbyshire, with a 
glance at Oxford, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other’ Manufacturing 
Towns. By Samuel Sidney. Orr and Co. 
Hs little volume, more unpretending in its 
mensions than might be expected from the 
ength of its title, is intended to supply amuse- 

5 tes instruction to travellers desirous 
sticte 11° something of the towns and 

mag “rg which they pass on their 

the Bi ales, the Lakes of Cumberland, or 

ighlands of Scotland, and to those who 
mt thn coy thse. the manufactures, 
ad a 3 sources of the commerce 
ca s A England. It is curious and 

‘ Png ry e to trace, with Mr. Sidney, 

of this a Peogvece of the railway system 

have attained 1 onc from the eminence we 
wish ta te en back upon the prejudices 
tion, "Tn 1896 We threatened its destruc- 

rerpool = ee rae of the line from 

Trafic, to proceed at _ proposed bi goods 

Riles ‘an oa Tl the rate of six or seven 

the lie: 1e scheme was treated by 

mentary counsel as absurd and 
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impracticable. It was contended that the 
locomotive engines could not go at the rate 
of more than four or five miles an hour ;— 
that wind would affect, rain retard, snow 
altogether stop them. The proposal of a rail- 
way between London and Birmingham, in 
1831, gave rise to a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Be- 
ware the Bubbles,’ in which all manner of evil 
is predicted as the result of the project. In- 
convenience, discomfort, danger to life and 
property, are pronounced inevitable. The 
writer asserts, that at the most ‘ extravagantly 
liberal’ caleulation, there must be an annual 
deficiency of 258,2202. Experience has re- 
futed all these prognostications, and proved, 
beyond all dispute, that swiftness, ease, and 
economy are more effectually secured by rail- 
road travelling than by any mode of transit 
hitherto invented. The fact that in 1850 the 
average number of railroad passengers injured 
Was something less than one in a million, and 
the average number killed something less 
than one in six millions, is a suflicient witness 
to the safety of this means of conveyance. 
But we have no right to be surprised at the 
opposition. Experience is the grand en- 
lichtener of mankind; and walking by its 
rays, it is hardly fair to feel astonishment 
at those who could not see their way 
clearly in the dark. Our light, in its turn, 
may wax dim before the resplendence of 
future ages, and our successors may even 
regard our present mode of travelling with 
the same compassionating wonder we bestow 
on the rude and inconvenient customs of our 
ancestors, their lumbering vehicles and im- 
passable roads. An article on Mesmerism, 
which appeared some years back in the 
‘Dublin University Magazine,’ gives a curious 
inventory of the struggles of genius against 
(he obstinacy and prejudices of the multi- 
tude. Galileo. we are told, was greeted with 
the epithets * liar,’ ‘ plagiarist,’ ‘ heretic,’ *im- 
postor;’ Harvey rewarded for his great dis- 
covery with general ridicule and abuse, and 
a great diminution of his practice; Sydenham 
stigmatised as a quack and a murderer; 
Ambrose Paré, who first substituted the liga- 
ture for boiling pitch in amputation, hooted 
and howled down by the faculty of physic; 
the prescribing antimony made penal by an 
act of the French Parliament, passed on the 
instance of a French College of Medicine; 
Jesuits’ bark promptly rejected by Protestant 


Dr. Groenvelt committed to Newgate for dis- 
covering the curative powers of cantharides 
in dropsy; inoculation denounced by the 
medical faculty as a murderous folly, by the 
theological, as an impious defiance of Provi- 


dence; vaccination ridiculed ; the Newtonian | saioh 
philosophy scowled upon; the project of light- | f**e" man 


ing our cities by gas pronounced by Wollaston 
to be ‘insane;’ and Atlantic steam navi- 
gation demonstrated by the enlightened Dr. 
Lardner to be impossible. This invariable re- 
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Starting from the Euston-square station, 
Mr. Sidney conducts the reader up into the 
lake districts of Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, entering into a rapid description of the 
principal objects of interest on the way 
thither. These descriptions are written, for 
the most part, concisely and pleasantly; but 
the effect is marred by a tone of flippancy, 
not unfrequently descending to vulgarity. In 
the account of the University of Oxford, this 
objectionable style is particularly conspicuous. 
The railway colony at Wolverton, the first 
specimen of a railway town built on a plan to 
order, and the Camden Town colablichaanh, 
have been already publicly described; we must, 
however, make room for Mr. Sidney's graphic 
account of the gigantic steam-hammer:— 








‘But we hasten to the steam-hammer, to see 
scraps of tough iron, the size of a crown-piece, 
welded into a huge piston or other instrument, re- 
quiring the utmost strength. At Wolverton the 
work is conducted under the supreme command of 
the chief hammerman, a huge-limbed, jolly, good- 
tempered Vulcan, with half-a-dozen boy assistants, 
The steam-hammer, be it known, is the application 
of steam to a piston under complete regulation, so 
that the piston, armed with a hammer, regularly, 
steadily, perpendicularly, descends as desired, 
either with the force of a hundred tons, or with a 
gentle tap, just sufficient to drive home a tin tack, 
and nothing more. At a word it stops midway in 
stroke, and at a word again it descends with a deadly 
thump. On our visit an attempt was made to exe- 
cute In wrought, what had hitherto always been 
made in cast iron, Success would effect a great 
saving in weight. The doors of the furnace were 
drawn back, and a white glow, unbearable as the 
noon-day sun, was made visible; long hooked iron 
poles were thrust in to fish for the prize, and pre- 
sently a great round mass of metal was poked out 
to the door of the fiery furnace--a huge roll of 
glowing iron, larger than 1t was possible for one or 
two men to lift, even had it been cold. By in- 
genious contrivances, it was slipped upon a small 
iron truck, dragged to the anvil of the steam- 
hammer, and under the direction of Vulcan, not 
without his main strength, lodged upon the block. 
During the difficult operation of moving the white- 
red round ball, it was beautiful to see the rapid 
disciplined intelligence by which the hammerman, 
with word or sign, regulated the movements of his 
young assistants, each armed with an iron lever. 

‘At length the word was given, and thump, 
thump, like an earthquake, the steam-hammer 
descended, rapidly reducing the red-hot Dutch 
cheese shape to the flatter proportions of a mighty 


| 
a } ead pale | double Gloucester, all the while the great amith 
England as a phase of the mystery of iniquity; | 


sistance to innovation is not altogether un- | 
the fiery furnace, and again it was dragged forth, 
and the jolly giant bent, and tugged, and sweated, 


serviceable, although, in particular instances, 
we feel it to be vexatioug Were every hasty 
speculation of genius to mect with ready and 
indiscriminate encouragement, the door would 
be opened for all kinds of imposture. It was 
the advice of a wise man, that “the novelty, 
though it be not rejected, yet be held for a 
suspect.” We may feel quite sure, that if 
the discovery have strength and vitality in 
itself, it will triumph over all opposition in 


‘time. The stalk from the healthy seed works 


its way through the earth that encumbers it 
till it spreads into a goodly tree. 


Was turning and twisting it about, so that each 
part should receive its due share of hammering, 
and that the desired shape should be rapidly 
attained, sometimes with one hand, sometimes with 
the other, he interposed a flat poker between the 
red mass and the hammer, sharing a vibration that 
was powerful enough to dislocate the shoulder of a 
‘Hold! he cried; the elephant-like 
machine stopped. He took and hauled the great 
ball into a new position, ‘Go on!’ he shouted ; 
the elephant machine went on, and again the red 
sparks flew, as though a thousand Homeric black- 
smiths had been striking in unison, until it was 
time again to thrust the half-welded cheese into 


and commanded—he did not swear over his task. 
At length, having succeeded in making the un- 
wieldy lump assume an approach to the desired 
shape, he observed, in a deep, bass, oe 
triumphant aside to the engineer, who was loo 

ing on, ‘I'm not a very little one, but I think 
if I was as big again, you'd try what 1 was made 
of.’ Since that day we have learned that the 
experiment has been completely successful, and a 


| great diminution in the weight, with an increase of 


the strength of an important part of a locomotive, 


| attained, We have dwelt upon the picture, because 
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it combined mechanical with manual dexterity—a 
hammer-man, who might sit for one of Homer's 
blacksmith heroes, and machinery which effects in 
a few minutes what an army of such hammer-men 
could not do.” 


The arrival of the train at Wansford calls 
forth a panegyric from Mr. Sidney on the 
well-known inn of ‘The Haycock,’ at Wans- 
ford, in England—“ one of the best in Europe.” 
The sign—a man stretched on a floating hay- 
cock, apparently conversing with parties on 
the teldeo---itbuabeates the legend of Drunken 
Barnaby, who, travelling northward from 
London during the plague, tasting and criti- 
cising the ale upon the road, drank so much 
of the Northamptonshire brewst, that he fell 
asleep on a haycock in one of the meadows. 
During the night a sudden flood arose—no 
uncommon occurrence in that part of the 
country, and on awaking Barnaby found 
himself floating on a large sheet of water, 
which at length brought him to a bridge, 
upon which, hailing the passers by, he asked, 
“Where am I?” fully expecting to find he 
had floated to France or Spain. They told 
him “at Wansford.” “ What!” he exclaimed, 
in ecstasy, “ Wansford in England!” and 
landing, he drank the ale, and gave a new 
name to the inn. 

Birmingham furnishes many most inter- 
esting details. Viewed merely as a town, 
nothing can be less inviting—dull, dark, and 
dreary, with only one good street and two 
fine buildings, inhabited almost entirely by 
mechanics and artisans, it affords no attrac- 
tions to the lover of the picturesque; but 
considered with regard to its immense im- 
portance to this country, Birmingham may 
fairly demand a large share of attention and 
interest. 

“It is,” says Mr. Sidney, ‘‘ notable for its utility 
more than its beauty, for what is done in its work- 
shops, rather than for what is to be seen in its 
streets and suburbs. Nowhere are there to be 
found so numerous a body of intelligent, ingenious, 
well-educated workmen. The changes of fashion, 
and the discoveries of science, always find Birming- 
ham prepared to march in the van, and skilfully 
execute the work needed in iron, in brass, in gold 
_and silver, in all the mixed metals, and in glass. 
When guns are no longer required at the rate of a 
gun a minute, Birmingham steel pens become 
famous all over the world. When steel buckles 
and gilt buttons have had their day, Britannia tea- 
pots and brass bedsteads still hold their own. No 
sooner is electrotype invented, than the principal 
seat of the manufacture is established at Birming- 
ham. No sooner are the glass duties repealed, 
than the same industrious town becomes renowned 
for plate glass, cut glass, and stained glass; and 
when England demands a palace to hold the united 
contributions of ‘The Industry of the World,” a 
Birmingham banker finds the contractor and the 
credit, and Birmingham manufacturers find the 
iron, the glass, and the skill necessary for the most 
rapid and gigantic piece of building ever executed 
in one year,” 

Our limits forbid us to accompany Mr. 
Sidney through the various manufactories of 
this busy town, his descriptions of which are 
very valuable from their clearness and brevity. 
The information they contain appeared last 
year in letters in the ‘ Morning Chronicle,’ on 
* Labour and the Poor in Birmingham,’ attri- 
buted to Charles Mackay, and of which Mr. 
Sidney has availed himself. We must, how- 
ever, venture upon one extract from these 
highly interesting accounts :— 

** Gillott’s Steel-Pen Factory.—In the first depart- 
ment, sheets of steel received from Sheffield are 
passed through rolling-mills driven by steam, under 
charge of men and boys, until they are reduced to 





the thinness of a steel-pen, to the length of about 
thirty inches, and the breadth of about three inches. 
These steel slips are conveyed to a large roomy 
workshop, with windows at both sides, scrupulously 
clear, where are seated in double rows an army of 
women and girls, from fourteen to forty years of 
age, who, unlike most of the women employed in 
Birmingham manufactories, are extremely neat in 
person and dress. <A hand-press is opposite each ; 
the only sound to be heard is the bump of the press, 
and the clinking of the small pieces of metal, as 
they fall from the block into the receptacle prepared 
for them. One girl of average dexterity is able to 
punch out one hundred gross per day. Each divi- 
sion is superintended by a tool-maker, whose busi- 
ness it is to keep the punches and presses in good 
working condition, to superintend the work gene- 
rally, and to keep order among the work-people. 

‘The next operation is to place the blank ina 
concave die, on which a slight touch from a concave 
punch produces the shape of a semi-tube. The 
slits and apertures which increase the elasticity of 
the pen, and the maker’s or vendor’s name, are 
produced by a similar tool. When complete all 
but the slit, the pens are soft and pliable, and may 
be bent or twisted in the hand like a piece of thin 
lead. They are collected in grosses, or great 
grosses, into small square iron boxes, and placed 
by men, who are exclusively employed in this 
department, in a furnace, where they remain till 
box and pens are of a white heat. They are then 
taken out, and immediately thrown hissing into 
oil, which cures them of their softness by making 
them as brittle as wafers. On being taken out, 
they are put into a sieve to drain, and then into a 
cylinder full of holes, invented by Mr. Gillott, 
which, rapidly revolving, extracts the last drop of 
moisture from the pens, on a principle that has 
been successfully applied to drying sugar, salt, and 
a vast number of other articles of the same nature. 
By this invention Mr. Gillott saves in oil from 
200/. to 3001, a year. The pens having been dried, 
are placed in other cylinders, and polished by 
mutual friction, produced by reverberatory motion. 
They are then roasted or annealed, so as to produce 
the requisite temper or colour, whether bronze or 
blue. The last process is that of slitting, which is 
done by women with a sharp cutting tool. One 
girl, with a quick practised finger, can slit as many 
as 28,800 pens in aday. They are now ready for 
the young girls, whose duty it is to pack them in 
boxes or grosses for the wholesale market.”’ 

On leaving Birmingham, the railway passes 
into Staffordshire; through the parishes of 
Handsworth and Aston, which, possessing 
few attractions in themselves, are invested 
with an interest from the circumstance that 
there dwelt Matthew Boulton and James 
Watt, to whose genius and energy England 
owes so vast a debt. It was there that these 
two great men united their efforts to perfect 
the experiments in which Watt had been for 
some years engaged, for improving Savary's 
steam pumping-engine. By their indomitable 
perseverance, and at an enormous expendi- 
ture, they succeeded completely, and rendered 
the steam-engine, in the words of Lord 
Jeffrey, “capable of being applied to the 
finest and most delicate manufactures, and so 
increased its power, as to set weight and 
solidity at defiance. By Mr. Watt’s admir- 
able contrivances it became a thing — 
dous alike for its force and its applicability, 
for the prodigious power it can exert, and the 
ease and precision and ductility with which 
that power can be varied, distributed, and 
applied. The trunk of an elephant that can 
pick up a pin or rend an oak is as nothing to 
it. It can engrave a seal, and crush masses 
of obdurate metal like wax before it; draw 
out, without breaking, a thread as fine as 
gossamer, and lift a ship of war like a bauble 
in the air. It can embroider muslin, and forge 
anchors, cut steel into ribands, and impel 
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loaded vessels agains > - 
and waves.” T fon <= —_ 
ae 4 ldsworth, too, lived 
William Murdoch, the inventor of lenin 
tion by gas, and the servant and pl ee 
assistant of Messrs. Boulton and Waitt _ 
The scenes of degradation and misery which 
may be witnessed in that part of the coal rt 
tricts of Staffordshire, locally known as the 
‘ Black Country,’ are almost incredible . 
and misery hold nearly undisputed sway rVe 
the wretched inhabitants. It is imp aliiets 
conceive more utter desolation than is con 
veyed in the following account:— — 


Vice 


iy In this black country a perpetual twilight 
reigns during the day, and during the night free 
on all sides light up the dark landscape W ith a flac 
glow. The pleasant green of pastures js almost 
unknown ; the streams, in which no fishes veins 
are black and unwholesome; the natural dead flat 
is often broken by huge hills of cinders and spoils 
from the mines ; the few trees are stunted and 
blasted ; no birds are to be seen but a few smoky 
sparrows; and for miles on miles a black waste 
spreads around, where furnaces continually smoke 
steam-engines thud and hiss, and long chains clank, 
while blind gin-horses walk their doleful round. 
From time to time you pass a cluster of deserted 
roofless cottages of dingiest brick, half swallowed 
up in sinking pits, or inclining to every point of 
the compass, while the timbers point up like the 
ribs of a half-decayed corpse. The majority of the 
natives of this Tartarian region are in full keeping 
with the scenery,—savages, without the grace of 
savages, coarsely clad in filthy garments, with no 
change on week-days and Sundays, they converse 
in a language belarded with fearful and disgusting 
oaths, which can scarcely be recognised as the same 
as that of civilised England.” 


It is difficult and most painful to realise in 
the foregoing, an actual picture of the existing 
state of things—not in a heathen and impove- 
rished country, but in a land of peace and 
plenty, and professed civilization. Year after 
year men and money are exported from 
England for the conversion of the heathen in 
foreign lands; it is most desirable that it 
should be so. We would by no means advo- 
cate the charity which, beginning at home, 
also ends there; but we cannot but regret that 
not merely the crumbs that fall from the 
table, but the very bread out of the children’s 
mouths, should be taken to feed strangers. 
Surely it is possible to do the one and not leave 
the other undone! Even the present fright- 
ful state of things is some improvement on 
past years. During the cholerain 1832, which 
raged fearfully here, attention was called 
the grievous moral and sanitary wants of the 
district. Since that time a few churches and 
schools have been built. Bull-baiting, 4 
favourite amusement within a few years, 488 
been put down, but an immense deal w— 
to be accomplished, and it 18 to be hopedt 
the energy and perseverance which charae- 
terise our national undertakings will be stea- 
dily directed to the reform and eivilissiee 0 
this savage locality. The cleanliness, * a 
and frugality which distinguish the nort “— 
coal-fields, especially those near ag 
on-Tyne, show plainly that the task 
impracticable. 

Liverpool, ke 
afford much that is instructive hoa 
ing, on which we cannot — > _ 
cursory glance would do these woe of thet 
but scanty justice. For an aecoun xe Shel 
and of the warehouses and factories eS 4 
field and Macclesfield, we must oh 
readers to Mr. Sidney s bom, sifferent 
with him, in conclusion, to 4 pew’ poets, of 
region—to the land of artists 
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SES —O an ° | 
Wordsworth, of Southey, and of Coleridge— | 
es to which searce higher homage can be 

i than the feeling that they add a charm | 
and an interest even to scenes of such magical 
heguty. Storr’s Hall, near Bowness, formerly 
the residence of Colonel Bolton, was the 
frequent rendezvous of Canning, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and other worthy associates. Mr. 
Lockhart, quoted by Mr. Sidney, says, in 
reference to one of these meetings, ‘‘ A large 
company had been assembled at Mr. Bolton's 
sat in honour of the minister; it included 
Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Southey. There 
yas high discourse, intermingled with as gay 
fashes of courtly wit as ever Canning dis- 
played. There were beautiful and accom- 
nlished women to enjoy and adorn the circle. 
he weather was as Elysian as the scenery. 


There were brilliant cavalcades through the 
woods in the mornings, and delicious boat- 
ings on the lake by moonlight; and the 
last day, Professor Wilson—‘the Admiral 
of the Lake,’ as Canning called him—pre- 
sided over one of the most splendid re- 
gattas that ever enlivened Windermere. The 
three bards of the lakes led the cheers that 
hailed Scott and Canning.” ‘Those who led 
and those who received the applause are 
alike passed away, but their spirit remains 
amongst us. Their eloquence and the music 
of their verse have found an undying echo in 
the hearts of each one of their countrymen, 
andreared for them a monument, imperishable 
as the English Janguage. 

Here Mr. Sidney closes his wanderings. 
His book contains considerable information, 
condensed into few words, and is a pleasant 
gossiping companion. It is, however, to be 
regretted that the author’s flippant style of 
writing should make it in parts offensive to 
zood taste and gentlemanly feeling. 





4 Refutation of the Charge of Imposition and 
Fraud against the Baroness von Beck. 
Based upon Evidence collected by Con- 
stant Derra de Moroda. 

We called the attention of our readers about 

‘month since (wate, p. 631,) to the extra- 
nlinary case of the Baroness von Beck, and 

ler animadverting upon the amazing pre- 

matureness with which she had been pro- 
nounced to be an impostor, we announced 

‘hat authentic documentary evidence would 

. shortly produced to refute this calumny. 
nat evidence, collected by Mr. Constant 
“ra, 1s now before us. The refutation 

‘pens with a narrative of the events at Bir- 

uugham, which terminated with the Baro- 

“88 8 decease :— 

On the 4th of August, 1851, a lady, calling 

yy Baroness von Beck, arrived in Birming- 

4 Put up at the Clarendon Hotel, Temple- 
— She Was ace mpanied by a young gentle- 
“ hamed Constant Derra de Moroda, who, at 

SME Sel willcot any engncement crecnicen 
therwise. ; + pon . y gag an, Oe cuniary or 
a Viet Sn od 4s her interpreter. The object of 

wribers to 7 nt age by herself, to obtain sub- 
ttitled ‘a oe. was about to publish, to be 

rll known in « utobiography, Hler name was 
ded abo, = prneaag se nee of a work she had pub- 
ator, nt .* Year before, entitled ‘Personal Ad- 

: »tomarpe, Reg recent War of Independence 

wat dar fl : uch contained an account of immi- 

“tet mice: incurred by her in the prosecution of 

. ns irom Kossuth and some other of the 


| ber of her patrons. 


| by the four gentlemen just mentioned. 








Neaned with es This book, it appears, was 

itt also in = favour, not only in England, | 

And, Sb aaagg and Germany, The authoress 

W the friends x Fi difficulty in obtaining access 
the Hungarian nation, 


_of Daniel von Kaszonyi, who was present with 
‘the Baroness at Mr. Tyndall's at the time of | 





cation for assistance in bringing out her new work, 
were Mr. George Dawson, lecturer; Mr. Henry 
Witton Tyndall, solicitor; Mr. Arthur Ryland, and 
Mr. Richard Peyton. 


** Amongst the first who responded to her appli- 


These gentlemen inspected | 


| her subscription lists, and discovered by them that | 


the Baroness had already visited Bradford, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and had obtained in each 
of these towns considerable accessions to the num- 
Some of the names appearing 
on her lists were those of persons much respected 
They 





entered, therefore, warmly into the Baroness’s pro- | 
ject—put down their own names, and undertook to | 
procure other subscribers, 

‘* The Baroness was now taken ill at her hotel, 
and Mr. George Dawson sent Dr. Crompton to visit | 
her. The physician declared her to be in a dan. | 
gerous condition. Mr. Henry Witton Tyndall im- 
mediately ordered his carriage, and had her con- | 
veyed to his own house, at Edgbaston, where it 
was hoped she would derive benefit from the greater 
purity of the air, and quietness of the situation. 
Mr. ‘Tyndall's lady appears to have watched over 
the invalid with a constancy and beneficence, to 
which her brief restoration from the jaws of death 
may be mainly attributed. 

“On the 28th of August, the Baroness was so 
far recovered, that she was present at a soirée given 
by Mr. Tyndall; and even felt able to comply with 
the desire of the company, that she would give 
them a specimen of the Hungarian national dance. 
On the following evening, August 29th, there was 
also a party at Mr. Tyndall's, and everything went | 
on pleasantly till about nine o'clock. Mr, Tyndall | 
then entered, and summoned his lady and her sister | 
from the parlour, informing them that his sister, 
Mrs. Ryland, had been taken ill. There were 
three Hungarians in the company at this period 
the Baroness von Beck, M. Constant Derra, and 
M. Daniel von Kaszonyi. Derra was seated at the 
piano, playing some Hungarian airs, and the other 
two were conversing. As soon as Mrs, Tyndall 
aud her sister were removed, Mr. Tyndall came to 
Derra, touched him on the shoulder, and requested | 
him to step into another room, as there was a gen- 
tleman there who wanted to speak to him. Derra 
immediately obeyed the summons; but no sooner | 
was he outside, and the door shut, than he was | 
seized by two policemen, hurried along the passage, 
and thrust into a cab, which was in waiting. All | 
his demands for explanation, as to the nature of | 
the charge upon which he was arrested, were 








treated with contempt and insult. The cab drove | 
off to the police station in New-street, where he 
was searched like a thief, and his letters taken | 
from him to the number of six, two of which were | 
never returned. After this operation, he was con- 
veyed to the cells in Moor-street, where he was 
locked up. 

“‘The Baroness and Kfszonyi were still in the 
room, knowing nothing of what had befallen Derra, 
About ten minutes or a quarter of an hour after his 
removal, Mr. Richard Peyton approached the 
Baroness, and politely offered her his arm, inti- 
mating his wish to speak to her in private. She | 
accepted his support, and left the room, when the 
same scene was played over again, She could not 
speak English; and it is easy to conceive the terror 
of a helpless woman, thus dragyed from the midst | 
of a social assembly, where, the very moment | 
before, she had been treated with all possible re- 
spect and attention; dressed as she was for an 
evening party, and infirm in health, suddenly, and 
in ignorance of her alleged crime, carried off to 
prison.” 


The public are already aware of the melan- 
choly result of the Baroness’s imprisonment. 
Mr. Derra gives a touching account of her 
sufferings during the night. In the morning 
she expired. , 

The first item of evidence is the declaration 





her arrest. He testifies to having been in 
the company of several Government commus- 





| Opposition to their * Redeemer,’ Haynau, 


sioners at Pressburg, upon an occasion when 
the deceased lady had a secret conference 
with the Chief Land Commissioner, M. La- 


| dislaus Csanyi, and was employed by him as 


the Baroness von Beck on a mission to Pesth, 
He met her on several occasions, under similar 
circumstances, with the same title, and at 
Hamburg in March, 1850, says M. von 
Kaszony1,— 

“ T saw her once in the company of Count Paul 
Esterhazy, then President of the Hungarian Emi- 
gration in that place; his nephew, Alexander 
Count von Karolyi; and Lieutenant-Colonel Igna- 
tius Nedbal. All these gentlemen addressed her 
as Baroness Beck, and treated her with much 
respect. In January, 1851, renewed my acquaint- 
ance with her in London, and entered into an 


' engagement with her to copy her ‘ Autobiography,’ 


which she was about to publish by subscription. 
This I did, and had already finished four-fifths of 
the Work, when she died at Birmingham, In 
London, she was called Baroness von Beck by every 
one. During a whole year, whilst her first work, 
‘ Personal Adventures,’ appeared in two editions, 
it did not occur to any one either to charge her 
with falsehood, or to question her title of Baroness.” 


The following extract is from a letter in 
the deceased lady's possession, addressed to 
her by Count LKEsterhazy, as Madame la 
Baronne de Beck:— 

**] thoroughly conceive your disappointment at 
not finding Klapka in London; it must indeed 
make a great difference to you. I feel it vividly as 
an unfortunate incident to you; hoping meanwhile 
that your tact and your sagacity will serve you in 
Loudon, as they have everywhere else. In addition, 
I utter a thousand wishes that you may not fall into 
the claws of that Satan, whom I believe you know 
as well as I, 

‘Madame de Spleny and her daughter Gyon 
have been set at liberty, they say. It is asserted, 
that there is formed amongst the Austrian officers, 
especially amonyst those of high rank, a kind of 
This is 
thoroughly Austrian. Formy part, | like it. I shall 
only say, it 18 too late for them, and too soon for us. 

‘* Once more, Madame, may God be your aid! 
May He support and enlighten you, and grant fruit 
to your noble z al.” 


Among other equally well-authenticated 
documents are letters from a late Minister of 
Justice in the Hungarian Government, from 
a late Colonel of the Polish Legion in Hun- 
gary, and one or two from Colonels and 
Lieutenants in the Hungarian army, all 
acknowledging the lady in question as the 
veritable Baroness von Beck, besides one or 
two that have been addressed to Mr. Bentley 
by respectable authorities to the same effect 
since her decease. Jor one of these we must 
find room:— 

‘‘In reply to your letter, I hasten to give 
you all the information 1 can respecting the late 
unfortunate Baroness von Beck. I would it were 
in my power to exculpate her from the odious 
calumnies laid to her charge. Although I cannot 
testify to her being ‘ the Baroness von Beck,’ I feel 
convinced that she was innocent of the shameful 
things alleged against her. I was introduced to 
her in Liverpool, and acted as her interpreter in 
July last. The newspapers state, that she was of 
low origin and vulgar behaviour, As to her origin 
I cannot speak, but her behaviour was that of a 
lady; and those who could assert differently must 
themselves have been void of common sense. I 
have myself been well bred, Iam a native of the 
Grand Duchy of Oldenburg, in Northern Germany, 
My father was in easy circumstances, and spared 
nothing on my education. My life has been a 
chequered one. I have mixed with gentle and 
simple of many nations; but never have I seen, in 
my whole experience of life, a vulgar person behave 
with such ease and graceful self-possession as the 
poor lady in question, under every circumstance, 
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“«T was first introduced to the Baroness, as I have 
stated before, in July last, by a German lady, who 
requested me to act as interpreter to a Hungarian 
Baroness, who was seeking subscribers for a Work 
she was about to publish. She had letters of intro- 
duction to some of the first families here. I 
consented, and was introduced to her. She rose 
in a most lady like manner, and received me with 
great courtesy, and said, with tears in her eyes, 
‘Will you, Madam, take pity on a poor exile, who 
is endeavouring to secure a living by her literary 
labours, to shield her from want, until fate may 
decree again that she return to her dear native 
country? I consented, and we visited many of the 
first families in Liverpool, and were received by all 
with great kindness, the Baroness still exercising 
(that which was so natural to her) the conduct of a 
lady. Her dealings with all were prompt, her 
gratitude great, and her charity equal in every 
instance to her means. Not one action of her life 
here savoured of imposition. I do not stand alone 
in this last observation. Every lady and gentle- 
man to whom she was introduced here, asserts that 
such conduct and behaviour could not be practised 
by a person of low origin and vulgar manners. 
After a fortnight’s sojourn, she was recalled to 
London, but proposed to return. The last evening 
I spent with her here was an extremely pleasing 
one. Her conversation was at once delightful and 
instructive: it was everything but what could come 
from the character penned by some writer for the 
press. She said, a good angel had led me to her. 
She spoke of her lost ones, so dear to her; of her 
enslaved Hungary; and of the time when she should 
again behold that Hungary shaking off the yoke of 
Austria, Of Kossuth she spoke with the deepest 
feclings of love, devotion—nay, adoration The 
fervency of her look, the pallor of her cheek, the 
tears which fell, could not be feigned. What object 
could she have in view (to gain, it could not be) by 
thus acting? She took no one’s money for nought ; 
she asked charity of none; neither has she intruded 
into any one’s society, with an idea of deception. 
This is my sacred, firm belief. She spoke of her 
life as devoted to that country which Kossuth alone 





could free from bondage: ‘ And I will again help | 
him, serve him,’ she said, ‘with the fervency of a | 


devotee !’ 


could not be feigned. At the mention of wrongs 


Her deep and deadly hatred to Austria | 


inflicted by the Austrian Tyrant her eye would | 


kindle with revenge, even when stretched on a bed 
of sickness, and say, ‘Our sex will unite to crush 
the despot !” 

‘It has been stated, that she had not written 
the Work she called her own. 


noitred for them—that is, for the Hungarian army. 
Thus then has she served her country. 

‘If these lines will help you in establishing the 
character of the late unfortunate and _ ill-used 
Baroness von Beck, I shall be happy indeed ; for to 
me her memory is dear, and I am sure it will ever 
be the same to all who have partaken of her friend- 
ship. It will gladden my heart, and no one will 
hail the proofs of her innocence with more joy.” 

With this extract we draw a veil over the 
mournful history of a lady to whose memory 
we have sincerely desired to do the fullest 
justice. Whatever may have been her title 
to the rank of a Baroness, she was certainly 
no literary impostor. On the contrary, it 
appears that ee authorship was quietly 
assented to, and never once questioned by 
the very men—(natives of her own land, and 
well able to unmask any false pretences in 
this or any other respect)—who of late, for 
some mysterious reason of their own, chose 
to make her the object of the most degrading 
suspicions, and whose persecution, as Mr. 
Derra’s evidence plainly shows,’ did hurry on, 
if it did not cause, her death. For nearly two 
years have the chiefs of the Hungarian exiles 
at London mentioned the Baroness Beck as 
an authoress, and as a lady whose exertion 
on behalf of the Hungarian cause had been of 
the greatest service to Kossuth and his party. 
And after two years, it appears that the wife 
of the gentleman who is generally considered 
to represent the Hungarian emigration in 
London, applies for further details on the 
character and the position of the Baroness 
Beek—to whom? to Kossuth, or any of the 
generals who knew the unfortunate woman in 
Ifungary, and who profited by her services ¥ 
No such thing. She applies toa person of 
very questionable reputation, who very readily 
informs her that the Baroness’s real name 


is Racidula (the name she found it necessary | 


to assume during the time of her secret ser- 





vice for Kossuth,) that she is an Austrian | 


Jewess; that she acted as spy upon, and was | Bx ae adie aie 
paid by the Austrians as well as the Hun- | encourage publications, | prepared without mich 


garians; and finally, that in London she | 


applied for, and actually filled the situation of | they are sound in doctrine and wholesome in ten- 


a spy in the London police! And all these 


| sweeping assertions, the least of which it would 


If she had not, | 


I think it very strange that she should know it | 


all by heart. She would say, read such a page, 
or such a one, as it is in this chapter. She also 
said, ‘It is very easy for me to write, as I state 
nothing but facts.’ As I before stated, she was 
about leaving for London, which she did ; and almost 
every day I received a letter from her: in one, she 
told me her intention was to go to Birmingham. 
I received several from her after her arrival in that 
town. Suddenly she wrote, informing me of her 
indisposition ; and, to my utter astonishment, one 
morning after returning from a call, 1 found a tele- 
graphic dispatch awaiting me, stating that the 
Baroness was very ill, and wished to see me once 
more before her death. I left immediately for 
Birmingham, and on my arrival found her a little 
better. She was then staying at the house of one 
whose sympathy for her sufferings was great and 
noble. * * * IT cannot believe that she was an 
impostor. I was introduced to Mr. Hajnick, who 
asked me whether I believed she was a Baroness or 
not. My answer was: ‘ Why should I not believe 
it, when all the Hungarian gentlemen in London 
did not contradict her! Her Work has undergone 
a second edition; and there is a letter, and a very 
flattering one, of Count Esterhazy in it, which, if 
not genuine, would have been contradicted! How 
is it that all the Hungarians held their peacet He 
answered me only with a laugh at first, and after- 
wards did not wish to resume the subject. ‘But 
why not!’ I said. One thing I know, and that is, 
that Mr, Hajnick himself said that she had recon- 





require good substantial evidence to prove, 


are readily and greedily taken without a, 


shadow of proof, on the simple assertion of a 
person of whom nothing is known, whose 


name carries with it no assurance of veracity | 


and honesty, and whose very questionable 


social position may, for all the world knows to 


the contrary, be fictitious and “got up for 
the purpose.” We are sure that our very 
imperfect summary of these striking facts will 
convince our readers that uniess the ac- 


cusers of the Baroness Beck can come for- | 


ward with better evidence in favour of what 
we now must consider as an act of injustice 
and violence, it is equally clear that the charge 
of imposition and of false pretences, wherever 


it may be due, cannot be brought home to the | 


unfortunate lady whose untimely death it las 
led to. 








SUMMARY. 

Foreshadows; ov, Lectures on our Lord's Miracles. 
By the Rev. John Cumming, D.D. Hall, Virtue, 
and Co, 

THESE lectures were addressed by the writer to his 

people in the ordinary course of his pulpit ministry, 

and are published as taken down by a reporter. 

Of the merit of a work thus prepared we must not 

judge with the same severity that we would of an 

elaborate treatise printed from an author’s manu- 
script. Being published, nevertheless, with the 





| defects may be overlooked in the moral good to be 
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= ‘ . ; ; 4 
preacher's sanction, and acknowledged by hi 

be ‘accurately reported,’ we are not ] why. 
from fairly forming an estimate of th Bcc 
these lectures. Dr. Cumming js one of + of 
popular of our London ministers, rel Sgt ary 
obtained notoriety by his prominence jn the a 
lic controversies. His popularity js q remarkab| 
illustration of the general advantage of the ik son 
elements over the intellectual, the m *- 

matter, im oratorical success. The saying that action 
is the first, the second, and the third ste 
eloquence, though an exaggeration, is yet too truly 
expressive of the advantage of material over ments 
attributes in securing popularity, It is the Sade ot 
the audience that this is the case, and a skilful 
orator suits himself to his audience. Hence the 
success Of many who are destitute of the higher 
elements of real eloquence—success, that is to ‘sav. 
In securing present popularity, although never ob. 
taining any permanent renown. Dr. Cummine 
has every advantage in voice, manner, elocution, 
and other externals of public speaking; but when 
we read any of his printed discourses, we are 
astonished that matter so inferior can be listened 
to, not only with patience, but with admiration, by 
the crowds who are attracted by his name. Let us 
not forget, however, that the highest aim of pulpit 
eloquence should be usefulness to the audience, 
compared with which ambition of literary talent 
or theological research are really of little account, 
Aiming at such usefulness, and knowing the style 
of his audience, Dr. Cumming may have prepared 
the present discourses accordingly. His obligations 
to Olshausen and to Trench are honestly acknow- 
ledged, with the modest remark, that “ships of 
small draught may sail up the tributary streams of 
the popular mind, where vessels of heavier tonnage 
cannot be admitted.” The name of the book, 
‘ Foreshadows,’ is said to be suggested by the fact 
of the miracles being *‘ earnests of the age to come. 

The idea of this is very imperfectly brought out in 
the lectures, and the name appears rather to be a 
convenient title, in the adoption of which, for most 
of his works, the author shows much tact and 
cleverness. A companion volume on the Parables 
is promised. Where a minister is widely popular, 
he is sure of purchasers of his works, whatever 
merit they may possess, This has a tendency te 
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literary or any other effort. In the case of Dr. 
Cumming’s works, however crude and superficial, 


dency, and therefore any literary or intellectua! 


_ expected from their wide diffusion. Dr. Cummings 








works have obtained many readers, and his preach: 
ing many hearers, his marly diction and his 
straightforward mode of expression are always 
such as to elicit marked attention. 
The Real Evhibitora Exhibited. By the Rev. John 
Richardson. Wertheim and Macintosh. 
A STATEMENT, in most respects painfully true, r 
made in this little volume, of the physical and 
social condition of the industrial classes of the 
creat English towns, by Mr. Richardson, the al 
cumbent of one of the District Churches in woop? 
chester. The writer has had many advantages 
observation, and has given evidence of his ri 
interest in the subject, by his own zealous la “a 
for the temporal and spiritual welfare of eer 
under his charge. The evils pointed out are S 
as have been “of late years much be es 
notice, and in the removal of some of = fected 
tions are being made. Whatever may se : po 
by public authority, either local, or eon ve a. 
ment, in the way of sanitary. py, woah 
social regulations, such as fixing hours : om 
and other measures affecting the working © a 
the greatest amount of real — vr wielded 
depend on the moral means of amenlora” ats 
by masters and employers, teachers oe 2 a 
as well as by clergymen. The evils oe crime af 
ignorance, infidelity, intemperance, be + mony 
innumerable, and in the present bee _ hese, 
portant points are discussed connect e direct 
as well as with other matters requiriDg 
interference of legislation or polices 
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DISCOVERY OF GLACIERS IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tet following account of the discovery of glaciers 
ian elevation of 2000 feet, at Milford Haven, 
west coast of the Middle Island, New Zealand, is 
nm aletter received from Dr. Lyall, Surgeon of 
iM. steam-vessel, Achevon, Captain Stokes, em- 
wayed surveying the coasts in that locality. The 
enter is known to most of our readers as a zealous 
uturalist, who accompanied Sir Janes Clarke 
ws during his three adventurous south polar ex- 

euluons :— 

Bs Milford Haven, New Zealand, 13th March, 1851. 

“Since my last date we have been in two or 
‘ae sounds, where the water was so deep that we 
“tolet go the anchor close to the shore, and 
Senmake fast to the trees by hawsers. 
ace we had three anchors down, and a cable fast 
» tae trees from each quarter. We spent about a 
“tight in the celebrated Dusky Bay, of Cook. 
- harbour we are now in is one of the most re- 
ae Thave everseen. It is about nine or ten 
ues deep, and not above a mile or two across at 
w widest part. The entrance is narrow, and im- 
Pellately on entering you have precipices of three 
waned feet towering right over head on both 
— As we went in, the engineers could see the 
“ ae on both sides at once, from the stoke- 
in steamer. I wish you were here to take 
> the scenery, The hills surround- 
tid tp our vary in height from upwards of 
rken ag ga and on many of them un- 
height of 4000 , aoe are seen, originating at 
niet on i ore ‘y va there is one large 
i ine one dese te , . ool the sound 1200 feet. and 
se to where the 


ae 


i 500 f, , ship is, between 400 
% topa “y There are glaciers in the clefts near 
mend. : me of the mountains. I succeeded 


ll yin getting to the lowest of them. which 
* Whe eq 1 geen 2000 feet above the level 
- = iad a treme Ss scré , 

“e, having emendous scramble at one 


einige of” to surmount an almost perpendicular 
mela fo” about 1200 feet, 
ot My troy 
“¥ vlants ~ Pig ret however, by the number of 
i ic 1 28] ‘s) 4 © ; Q ” 

i may be ound beside the glacier. 


vere membered that Mr. Darwin noticed | 


“ous Ihenom, : 2 
* lene tn fnomenon of glaciers descending to 


in 


Karon; ‘US and stormy west coast o 
ela (lat, 4R0 ¢ pier Mvwipt on 


Wilite eat oy and no one can compare the 
“Ray and — West coasts of Scotland, Ireland, 


Setiye] eden, South America, and Tasmania, 


I was amply re- | 





In one | 











without being struck with the similarity of their 
prominent features. The eastern side in all these 
cases is tolerably continuous in outline, flatter, 
drier, and more sunny; while the western, which is 
the windward, is, on the contrary, indented by 
fingering fiords, running deep into the heart of the 
country, which is mountainous, perennially humid 
foggy, rugged, and boisterous, more uniform in 
temperature, and rarely visited by the sun's rays, 


—_——_ -_____. 
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THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS, 
Caprain Austin’s report of his proceedings, after 
leaving Wellington Channel, has been laid be- 
fore the Admiralty. Although circumstantial in 
its details, it adds nothing to the main fact which 


| we stated last week—viz. that he has explored 


about fifty miles of Jones’ Sound, and the progress 
of his ships being then arrested by ice, further 
search was abandoned as being impracticable, and 


the ships returned to England. Captain Austin 


states that he “ proceeded with both the steam- 
tenders along the west shore of Baftin’s Bay, rounded 
Cape Horsburgh on the 15th August, advanced 
along the coast to the northward about thirty 
miles, and then proceeded up by the southern 
shore of an extensive sound in a north-west 
direction about forty-five miles. Here,” he adds, 
‘four progress was arrested by a fixed barrier of 
ice, that was subsequently found to extend from 
shore to shore, a distance of twenty-five miles. The 


vessels then stood along the edge of the ice to the | 


north shore, when, proving it impracticable to pro- 
secute further, a cairn and beacon were erected, 
and record deposited upon a remarkable conical 
island ; after which we returned by the north shore 
out of the sound, having closely examined both 
sides without discovering tracks of the missing 
expedition.” 

It will be observed that Captain Austin does not 
eall this opening Jones’ Sound, but he has ‘ every 
reason to consider it the Jones’ Sound of Baffin, 
although its northern shore is situated about ten 
miles to the southward of that upon the chart.” 
We have no doubt whatever on the subject, and 
we think it a matter of very little importance that 
Captain Austin was not able to ‘ get to the north- 
ward along the west shore of Baffin’s Bay, to satis- 
factorily determine the question.” For believing, 
as we do, that the missing expedition will be found 
in Victoria Channel, or in a polar basin to which 
that channel gives ingress, we consider every hour 
spent in other parts of the Arctic Sea, until the 
above fields are fully explored, as so much lost 
time. 

The remaining history of Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition is briefly told:—‘ Having now,” he says, 
‘* after full consideration, seen the impracticability 
of prosecuting further to the northward or west- 
ward in Biffin’s Bay, without risking detention for 
another winter, and the uncertainty of even then 
being able to do so; and considering that Baftin’s 
Bay had been examined as far as the supposed 
Jones’ Sound on its west side, and as Whale Sound 
on its east, without any trace of the missing expe- 
dition, in addition to which, looking to the late 
period of the navigable season, 1 deemed it my 
duty to return to England, in accordance with the 
spirit of my instructions.” Accordingly, on the 
6th of September, the expedition proceeded to make 
the best of its way out of Baffin’s Bay, and being 
greatly favoured by fair winds and open water, 
Cape Farewell was passed cn the 16th, and the 
ships arrived off Aberdeen on the evening of the 
26th, having lost only one man during their 
absence. It is important to add that Captain 
Austin declares that, “had it not been for the 
capabilities of the screw propeller, most remarkable 
under such circumstances, he does not consider 
that the passage across Baffin’s Bay could have 
been accomplished in the time and manner in which 


| it was effected ;” thus giving his strong testimony, 


© sea in the Gulf of Penas, on the | 


as Commander of the Expedition, to the power of 
his steamers in making way through pack ice. 
Captain Austin’s allusion to the spirit of his 
instructions is neither happy nor judicious. For 
those instructions only direct him to return to 


7, With those of the New Zealand islands, , England in the autumn of 1851, if no trace should 


7 
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be found of the m issing expedition, and he is more- 
over ordered to search the shores of Wellington 
Now it is true that these shores have 
been examined; but those to the north, confining 
the waters of Victoria Channel, have been only very 
| partially explored, and we unhesitatingly affirm 
that Captain Austin has not acted “ in accordance 
| with the spirit of his instructions,” by leaving the 
| Arctic Seas without examining, or at least endea- 
vouring to examine, the continuation of Welling- 
There was no lack of energy on 

the part of his officers, whose land, or rather ice, 
journeys singularly attest their zeal and heroism, 
| nor can any excuse be set up as regards the ships 
‘and their equipment, for, as far as we can learn, 
were 


Channel. 





ton Channel. 


they are in a most effective condition, - 
abundantly provisioned for eighteen months longer, 


and would not have jeopardised the safety of 


their crews by passing a second winter in the Arctic 
regions, 

We understand that a small balloon has been 

! sent tothe Admiralty, which it is stated was picked 

up at Gloucester. There wasa card attached to it, 

bearing the words, ‘ Erebus, frozen in, September 

1851, somewhere south of Melville Island.” We 


cannot consider this in any other light than that of 


a hoax; and while giving it publicity, we caution 
our readers not to place any reliance on it, until it 
has been investigated by the Admiralty, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Oct. 9. 
Likg Virgil— 
** At nune horrentia Martis 
Arma virumque cano,"”’— 

but as my JEneas is only a Parisian Trojan, one 
M. Gaitfe by name,—as his weapons are only the 
inkstand and the pen,—-and as his exploits are 
confined to the capture by assault of a place in a 
theatre, I must be allowed to sing in the humblest 
of prose. 

M. Gaiffe is a writer of theatrical criticisms in the 
‘Avinement,’ one of the daily journals; and in 
some of his recent ones he thoueht fit to abuse the 
performances at the Ambigu Comique, This excited 
the anger of the actors and management, and, 
like another Juno, they resolved to be avenged, 
Accordingly, they wrote to the proprietors of the 
journal, to request, as a particular favour, that 
Gaiffe might be discharged seus efrémonie, 
bled in erim conclave, proprietors and editors 
deliberated on the demand; and at last came to 
the conclusion that it ought to be negatived, 
Strengthened by this decision, Gaiffe, on Saturday 
evening last, wended his way to the theatre, to 
witness the first representation of a sanguinary 
melo-drama, in five acts. Employed, he tells us, (in 
a long and eloquent narrative of the affair, which he 
has published,) ‘‘in digesting his dinner,” he walked 
slowly, douce ment mélancolique, with his hands in 
his pockets, until he arrived at the Porte Saint 
Martin ; there, being not far from the theatre, he 
began to put on his gloves, which he had bought 
just before for thirty sous, and he concluded that 
important operation by the time he reached the 
theatre. Bold as brass, he presented himself and 
his ticket to the check-taker ; but he was astounded 
to hear that grave official exclaim, in a solemn voice, 
‘« Monsieur Gaiffe, you can’t go in!” “ But there's 
my ticket!” said Gaitfe. ‘ No matter, M. Gaiffe, 
—you enter not!” Gaiffe admits that he looked 
sheepish, and to collect his wits, took a turn on 
the Boulevards. After awhile he presented himself 
again; but again the portentous voice cried, 
“M. Gaiffe, you can't be admitted!" Gaiffe getting 
angry, insisted ; but all the check-takers, and some 
of the box-keepers, gathered round, and vehemently 
opposed his pretensions. At last, after talking 
himself hoarse, Gaiffe, in French fashion, went to 
the nearest guard-house, and calling for a detach- 
ment of soldiers, marched them, with their muskets 
on their shoulders, to the theatre, to maintain his 
rights. The corporal in command declined to act 
without the commissary of police. That func- 
tionarv, with his tri-coloured scarf round his waist, 
and a number of sergens de ville, in cocked hats and 


| With swords by their sides, surrounding bim, haying 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 

















appeared, listened with Rhadamanthus-like impar- 


tiality to Gaiffe’s reasons for demanding admission, 
and to the theatre’s reasons for refusing it. He then, 
after due deliberation, delivered judgment to the 
effect, that the possession of the ticket undoubtedly 
gave Gaiffe a right to a seat in the house, and that 
his only remedy for being refused was—an action 
at law for damages. Gaiffe raved and danced like a 
lunatic on hearing this. Meanwhile the conflict 
reached the ears of the other theatrical critics in 
the house, and one of them, Musset, of the ‘ Na- 
tional,’ was sent as an ambassador from his col- 
leagues to inquire into the merits of the affair. 
He declared haughtily in favour of Gaiffe, and, 
taking that hero by the arm, attempted to drag him 
in. But the check-takers still refused admission, 
and a scuffle ensued, in which Musset was worsted. 
Gauthier, the critic of the ‘ Presse,’ then appeared 
on the scene; but to his intense astonishment, his 
decree—issued unhesitatingly in Gaiffe’s favour— 
was treated with contempt. The critics of the 
‘Siécle,’ the ‘Assemblée Nationale,’ and other 
journals, also had the mortification of seeing their 
authority disregarded. Then arose a cry of ‘‘ Send 
for Janin!” On hearing the awful name of the 
critical Jupiter, the check-takers were abashed, 
and the Gaiffe party openly exulted. Presently 
the dreaded Deus ex machind arrived, and twenty 
voices at once related to him the affair. Then 
there was a pause :—and then the solemn fiat went 
forth,—‘ Let Gaiffe enter.” 
‘¢ The thund’rer spoke, nor durst the men reply, 
A rev'rend horror silenc’d all the sky!” 


for all knew perfectly well that— 


to» 


** Such was the sov’reign doom and such the will of Jove! 


Immediately the discomfited check-takers drew 
back, and one of the critical fraternity taking 
Gaiffe by the arm, marched him triumphantly to 
the best place in all the theatre. And there he sat 
the rest of the evening, ‘‘ feeling,” he tells, “a 
blaze of glory around him, and wondering whether 
Cwsar or Attila or Charlemagne ever experienced 
the like.” 

I am afraid this affair will seem a very small one 
on your side the Channel—quite a tempest in a 
tea-pot. But in this locality it is a matter of great 
magnitude, and a very respectable storm indeed. 
It is the sole topic of conversation in the literary 
and theatrical circles; and has served as the text 
to more feui//etons and leading articles than I have 
had patience*to read. They dilate with seriousness 
upon the necessity of maintaining the dignity of 
the press, of avenging the insult put on one of the 
critical corps, and of making the theatre rue its 
insolence by placing it ‘‘ under interdiction’’—that 
is, never noticing its performances. But though 
there is much that is ludicrous in all this, let us 
not neglect to notice that it proves the good fellow- 
ship which exists amongst the Parisian critics, and 
the keenness of their esprit de corps. 

Jules Janin published three weeks ago a work 
entitled ‘ Gaietés Champétres.’ It is a picture of 
society under Louis XV., and describes the horrible 
licentiousness of that horrible reign, with all the 
verve and brilliancy for which its author is cele- 
brated. But some of the scenes are very warmly 
coloured ; and in one or two chapters he speaks of 
that Most Christian Majesty as he deserves,—that 
is to say, calls him in plain terms a “‘ miserable 
scoundrel.” People wondered that Janin, who of 
late years has been, or at least pretended to be, 
excessively straight-laced, should come out in an 
Anacreontic way; and still more surprised that 
so staunch a royalist, and such an intense hater of 
the Republic, should venture to brand the vices of 
his Most Sacred Majesty as freely as if he were a 
mere vulgar man, subject to the vulgar laws of 
morality. Whether the murmur of surprise reached 

the ears of the law authorities, I know uot; but 
certain it is, that a few days ago, Janin’s book was 
seized by their order by the police. The astonish. 
ment which this created was naturally intense; and 
the critic’s good-natured friends chuckled with de- 
light at the idea of seeing him figure in the Court 
of Assize, under the accusation of immorality and 
republicanism,—this last a great crime, as times go, 
though the republic is the legal government of 


public prosecutors,—or it may be the belief that 
the complaints of the work were exaggerated,— 
caused all idea of prosecuting Janin to be aban- 
doned, As, however, the seizure had been made, 
and as the law authorities, like a constitutional 
sovereign, ‘‘can do no wrong,” it became necessary 
to find out some offence to justify that measure. 
Fortunately for them, it turned out that the pub- 
lisher had accidentally violated some one of the 
many vexatious regulations imposed on the printing 
and publishing trades, and so he was fined eighty 
pounds, And thus the matter ended. 

Though munificent in its patronage to literary 
men and artists, the French government, with 
strange inconsistency, is scandalously unjust to in- 
ventors. From the time of Solomon de Caus, who 
was confined as a lunatic for having suggested the 
employment of steam (the French claim him as the 
inventor of the steam-engine), down to these days, 
the number of deserving men who have been driven 
abroad to seek for patronage of extraordinary in- 
ventions is very great. And it seems not impos- 
sible that another may this year be added to the 
list. Some time ago I gave a few lines’ notice of 
a theory of aerial navigation invented by a M. 
Petin, and stated that he was building an immense 
machine, to make experiments. His vessel was 
completed a few weeks ago, and he demanded per- 
mission of the Government to effect an ascent from 
the Champ de Mars. To the profound astonish- 
ment of the public, however, it was _ refused. 
Petin was told that he might go up from Vincennes, 
As, however, he could not there have got gas suffi- 
cient to fill the three large balloons to which his 
apparatus is attached, and as, besides, the site being 
in the midst of a vast forest was totally unsuited to 
his proposed experiments, he flatly declined, and 
declared his intention of taking his machine to 
England. He was about to set out three days ago, 
when he received a message from the Minister of 
the Interior, begging of him not to leave for 
the present, as perhaps, on second thoughts, the 
permission sought might be granted. Petin has, 
1 am told, for fifteen long years profoundly studied 
the means of directing balloons in the air; and he 
has spent all his own fortune, and that of his wife, 
in constructing a machine by which he thinks that 
it may be accomplished. And now that all is com- 
pleted, the Government steps in, and says, ‘‘ No; 
you shall not make an experiment.” But this is 
hardly to be wondered at, seeing that the Champ 
de Mars has been the scene of so many absurd feats 
with balloons. In England, however, M. Petin 
may be assured that he would meet with no such 
obstacle. And if he should succeed in demonstrat- 
ing that he has discovered the great secret of aerial 
navigation, he would probably have the satisfaction 
of seeing his own Government graciously confer on 
him the right of wearing a bit of red ribbon in his 
button-hole. 








VARIETIES. 

The Great Exkibition.—The Crystal Palace is 
to be opened for two or three days next week, 
exclusively to the Jurors, Foreign and Local Com- 
missioners, and Exhibitors and their friends: and 
we trust that arrangements will yet be made for 
some general expression of praise and thanks- 
giving. Let us hope, too, that the voice of charity 
will reach the hearts of the Royal Commissioners, 
and that they will make use of the powerful instru- 
ment in their hands for a few days, for the relief 
of our public hospitals. 

Her Majesty's Theatre.—The ‘last nights’ are to 
be brought to a close this evening, and we hasten 
to congratulate Mdlle. Cruvelli on the good service 
she has so zealously and ably performed in enabling 
Mr. Lumley to prolong the season. Although the 
evenings have been somewhat niggardly curtailed 
of their proportion of entertainment, a very large 
number of our country visitors have been delighted 
with the fare provided for them. 

Lyceum Theatre.—The admirable comedy which 
we noticed last week ‘as having been produced at 
this house, with so much well-deserved success, 
under the title A Game of Speculation, has been 








France. But the representations made to the | 
_to realise our notion of ¢] 
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repeated nightly with an inter 






















































































OCCAS iy 


air 


est that Seems quit, 
ic pal , ay P 
drama. Having spoken of ney Bera f the 
performance of Mr. Charles Mathews - a 
ofa bankrupt millionnaire, we may ni waa “i pars 
or two on the subordinate characters ray - 
wife and daughter are ably persor ated lg 
Horn and Miss Oliver, and “pre st nt an nae 
touching glimpse of domestic solicitud, foal 
out of the fear of incurring extravagant "dahon 
without the means of paying t em, The — “ 
clamorous for payment, but ready atan a 
suspend proceedings if there js anything to b 
gained by it, are well represented by My H ba 
castle, Mr. Suter, and Mr. Frank Matthews We 
incline to think, however, that the Sih actin 4 
actor infuses too much buffoonery into his ol 
racter. It is overdone. His quaint humour serves 
to create a temporary laugh, but it disturhs th. 
reality of the play, and is rather a blot on * 
natural truthfulness. Mr. Oxberry is excellent }: 
the character of the servant, astounded at his 
master’s declaration of solvency; and nothing can 
exceed the gratification of the audience when Mr, 
Charles Mathews revels, at the conclusion of th 
play, in the delight of being himself transformed 
from a debtor into a creditor! 


Mrs. Sherwood.—We have this week to record 
the death of an old and valued writer, whose tales 
have long been cherished hy youthful read rs. W 


are indebted for the following biographical not . 
to ‘The Illustrated London News:’—Mrs, 8) : 
wood, one of the most popular writers of juvenil } 
and serious fiction, was the daughter of Dr. Georg } 
Butt, Chaplain to George IIL, Vicar of Kidder 
minster, and Rector of Stanford, in the county n 
Worcester. Dr. Butt was the representative h 
the family of Sir William de Butt, well known as k 
Physician to Henry VIII., and mentioned as such hi 
by Shakspeare. Mary Martha Butt, afterward: mi 
Mrs. Sherwood, was born at Stanford, Worcester- ut 
shire, on the 6th of May, 1775. In 1803, sh: Es 
married her cousin Henry Sherwood, of the 6 Ine 
Regiment of Foot, and accompanied her husbandt an 
India the same year, where, in consequence of | con 
zealous labours in the cause of religion amongst des 
the soldiers and natives dwelling around he gic 
Henry Martin and the Right Rev. Daniel Corne. the 
D.D., late Bishop of Madras, became acquain' the 
with her, and the intimacy which then comme cha 
remained unbroken until death. Her prince} Mit 
works were, that exceedingly favourite tale © cens 
‘Henry and his Bearer; also, ‘The Lady of t The 
Manor,’ ‘The Church Catechism,’ ‘The Nun,’ ‘T pair 
Fairchild Family,’ and, more recently, “The Goide by } 
Garland of Inestimable Delight.’ The great numier = 
of her books prevent an enumeration nates o a 
most popular of them. Mrs. Sherwood’s ow ot 
Captain Sherwood, expired aftera most trying Sin — 
at Twickenham, on the 6th of December, 1849. 1™ “uyer 
comp 





fatiguesshe went through ind: voted attention’ -_, 
and the bereavement she experie need at ges he 
ance by fate of a union of nearly half a century 


- . . ly 1]8e T} 
were the ultimate cause of her own demise. 







of 4 sd 













nT! fa ult > 4 
she was of an advanced age, her me ¥ a 
; 3 > rreservet a reise . 
never failed her, and sh ee cae t "ea 
cheerfulness of mind to the _ , op Monda: ; 
Wwichke Ss ounded by herfam} 'y, 02 =e 7 
Twickenham, surré 1 the Rev, Hear my 







the 22nd ult., leaving one son, ‘bet 
- > - on Ach hue 4 

Martin Sherwood, Rector of ~~ phe re, a pal 

and Viear of White Ladies, Ashton, gr 

















: 4, a | 7 ¢ 
and two daughters. The eldest 1s - ‘Wy. qT ee 
clergyman, and mother of a numerous _ com i Mes 
younger has always resided with her ae i bles 
and has, of late years, assisted in et Oe, MM 
writings, and bids fair to continue aolek a tthe 
reputation. She has been, we wrt hades with | rte 
trusted, by her mother's espe a Mra She I “whe 
papers containing the records ublished. : Onchy 
wood’s life, which will shortly be sg sid | 

New College, Lond: n.—This col + A fail 3 be 6} 
out of an union of the three coves ag Pret 9 





Coward, and Highbury, belonging ty 
and has been form’. 
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within the last few days, by 90 Oy ory Letom 
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ral courses 
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The movement is one ina right direction. The | 


f the funds and resources of the former 
enabled the council of the new institu- 
a much more extended course of 
This course consists of two depart- 


ynion 0 
college has 
tion to give 
education. 


ments—a theological and a literary ; the former | 


of which is confined to students for the Christian 
Ministry among the Dissenters, but the latter is 
n to all students, upon payment of fees, without 


all 


the Professors in the literary department are :— 
for Classics—William Smith, Esq., LL.D., &c. ; 
Natural History Edwin Lankester, Esq., M.D., 
PRS. ; for Pure and Mixed Mathematics—Rev. P. 
Smith, B.A. ; for Logic and Mental Philosophy— 
Rev. J. H. Godwin ; for Modern Languages—Rev. 
M. Nerner, of the University of Halle. The building 
itself is an imposing structure, occupying a gentle 
eevation on the north side of Finchley-road, St. 
John's Wood, and built of Bath stone. It is in the 
Tudor style of architecture, and comprises eight or 





ten lecture-rooms, a library, a museum, a labora- | 
The | 


tory, and a residence for the Principal. 
library, which is situated at the south end of the 
edifice, is a lofty room 60 feet by 25 on the plan, 
with an open timber roof, the walls being of stone; 
and the shelf accommodation (which is expected to 
be entirely filled) is sufficient for 20,000 volumes. 
The central tower is above eighty feet in height, 
and commands an extensive view of the metropolis 
and the surrounding country. Besides the entrance 
hall, it contains the council-room on the first-floor, 
philosophical lecture-rooms, and the laboratory. 
Lord Derby's Menagerie.—Mr. Stevens, the re- 
nowned auctioneer of natural history specimens, 
has been busily occupied during the week at 
Knowsley-park, in selling the valuable collection of 
living mammalia, formed and maintained with so 
much zeal and interest to the last, by the late re- 
pected President of the Zoological Society, the 
Earl of Derby. The fame of this extensive private 
menagerie is well known to European zoologists, 
and the sale has attracted several buyers from the 
continent. M. Prevost attends from the Jardin 
des Plantes of Paris, M. Bachman from the Zoolo- 
geal Gardens of Antwerp, M. Viechman from 
the Gardens of Amsterdam, while Mr. Thompson, 
the curator of the collection, is- said to be pur- 
chasing on behalf ‘of an Italian nobleman. Mr. 
Mitchell attends for the London Zoological Gar- 
dens, and Mr. Atkins for the Gardens of Liverpool. 
¢ highest purchase hitherto made is one of a 
pair of antelopes of the gnu kind, for 270 guineas, 
ty Mr. Branston. Among other sales, we may 
hotice, a male and female leucoryx, the only pair in 
Europe, bought for our Zoological Gardens, for 1221; 
be hed se shaw 451. ; and a fine Brahmin 
— “ Know sley, 501. - From the scarcity of 
pe ie lving mammals, several excited little 
Petition, and fetched very moderate prices. 
aneals in the West Indies—The Demerara 
bara gives a lively account of the first 
tt the ll ann amateur performances, given 
Silden of soqge by ge under the _superin- 
ca — ar ly, the lady of His Excel- 
Silom. 1 ee : The first piece, Love's Meta- 
ruederile’ = om to be the translation of a French 
; ¢ by the fair manager herself, in which 


hue ft — 4 . 
mae 4 prominent part, enveloped In a gor: 
s W0oped petticoat, with patched cheek and 


“egantly powdered coi 
i. coif, 
“arals, the Gov 
: med the cha 
al, the par 


In the second piece, The 
ernor’s lady is stated to have per- 
racter of Mrs. Malaprop with great 
me art of Acres being sustained by an 
dg only two days notice,’ in consequence 
Solicitor-General being compelled to resign 
Spreme hed rag a prosecution in the 
omelad ai Court. The evening's festivities 
a supper and a polka, and, we may 


«dj i ed with 

» 18 

{ dollars were collected amon g the company 
la le purposes, . 


. 


ae : 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AP There ; 
133 y 3. no modern work on the subject. 
2 *y.>s Teceived with thanks. 


Lo. Ta the article on ‘The Arctic Expeditions,’ 
*"t lines from the top, for ‘inland’ read “Joebound.’ ‘ 


y religious test or qualification. The Rev. John | 
Harris, D.D., has been appointed Principal; and | 








+ “ATT i a . “re fa hl Y 
A LFRED LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
_ No. 7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES 
John YP¢ mberton We ywood, I sq | Charles Heaton }¥ llis, Fsq. 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq 
Dinectons 
G. Ives Raymond Rarker, Esq. William James Maxwell, Esq 
George Frederick Dickson, Esq. Charles Snell Paris, Esq 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq Lieutenant-Colonel Tulloch 
William James Lancaster, Esq rhe Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, M.P 
Life Assurances of every description can be effected with this 
Association 
Q The result of the last Division of Profits is shown in the follow 
ing Table, which exhibits the Additions mad 
under Policies of Twelve Years’ standing’:— 


to the sums assured 





‘ Total Sum | Percent 





Premium 
Bonus. { Paid 


id, 
iS .o " . > 
Date of ieee } Addition | wer ety j of Addi 
Assurance. je = in 1851. sNCLUGING tions on 
jE. ; previous 





Years | £ { g 2 d. | £ edad 


June, 1839...... 12 | 50 335.19 8 50S 8S 6 52 
” ervey e ry my | 2000 153 1 97 2390 19 ll 64 
‘e os eeseeel 12 | 500 463060! «593: 3 «OO 62 

July, 1839......; 12 900 68 1 0! 107310 7 67 

August,1839....) 12 5oOw),—siSL OO C66 CO9387 «1 65 

0» ‘i | 12 |} 5000 253 4 0 581917 lo 29 





These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, will b¢ 
found to range as high as 67 per cent upon them 

Policies of a shorter duration have received 
amounts, 


proportionate 


J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





UNDER THE FSVPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD MARSHAT 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G., K.T., 


K.P., G.C.B., and G.C M.G 
HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Established 
4.D. 1837, for GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 13, Wavert 
Prace, Lonpon. 
Fovr-Firtus of the Prorirs are divided amongst the Assured 
The circumstances of the Society, m of the Second 
Septennial Division of Profits, inthe present year, 1851, have wat 
ranted the apportionment of a Very Liberal Bonus 
The additions to various Policies are shown in the following ex 
amples :— 


on the occushl 


Agi Policy . Total 
when — effected Pee 1 Additions 
Assured. in PACS. in 185] 
25 .. 1838 .. £1000 £164 12 2) Participators 
35 .. 1838 £1000 £17619 RY] in Two 


£1000». £219 6 G6} Septennial 


£1000 ,. £23519 8] Divisions 


45 .. 1838 
53... 1838 


64 .. 1838 £1000 .. «£268 1 3) of Profits. 

26 .. 1844 .. £1000 £419 12 0) Participators 

86... IS8t4 £1000 £59 4 9f in One 

46 .. Iss £1000 6.) £77: 13) O} Septennial 

65 .. 1844 £1000 453 13 7 | Division 

66 .. I8t4 .. £1000 £94.15 SJ of Profits 
JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary 





(THE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE AND 
. LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Fstablished 1836, 8 and 
10, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL, and 20 and 21, POULTRY, 
LONDON. 
Capital, Two Millions Sti rling. Reserved Funds, £268,000, 
Liability of Proprietors unlimited. 

MICHAELMAS POLICIES should be renewed within fifteen 
days after the 29th September; the Ren wal Receipts are in the 
hands of the Agents. 

FIRE INSURANCE at home and abroad on liberal terms, and 
no charge for new policies 

LIFE INSURANCE in all its branches. 

LIFE POLICIES, when taken out under Table No. 2, have 
FIXED BONUSES GUARANTEED TO THEM, not contingent 
on Profits, without any Liability of Partnership to the Assured, 
and at moderate Premiums : 

Prospectuses, and all information, may be had on application 

BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company 


TNION ASSURANCE OFFICE, (FIRE—-LIFE 
—ANNUITIES,) CORNHILL AND BAKER STREFT, 
LONDON; COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN; anv GRONENGER 
STREET, HAMBURGH. Instirerep, 4.0. 1714 ; 
LIFE.—Reduced Rates for Young and Middle Ages, with the 
Guarantee of a Company in existence for nearly 140 Years 
The last BONUS (1848) gave ADDITIONS to Policies varying 
from 25 to 70 per Cent. on the previous Seven Years’ Premiums. 
rer Rates without Profits ; 
= thirds “a of the Premium may be paid until death : 
Decreasing and Increasing Rates of Premium, and half-yearly 
or quarterly. 1. Medical Fees allowed 
oans Gri ed. Medici ees allo « " 
FIRE INSURANCES at the neual Rates, and PROFITS re 
turned on Policies taken out for Seven Years by prompt payme nt 
March 7th, 1851. THOMAS LEWIS, Secnrranrt. 


y - . vOTT TE 
TORWICH UNION FIRE INS RANCE 
bi SOCIETY. Capital, £550,000, Duty, 1849, £72,241 15s 
‘arming Stock exempt, £9,722,490. ; 
, Notice is hereby ae n that the return of premium Gectared by 
this Office, in respect of all premiums paid from the 29th of Sep 
tember, 1845, to the 28th of September, 1850, is now in the course 
of payment, and will continue 80 to Midsummer next, as he 
respective Insurances fall due. By the constitution of a - 
ciety, three-fifths of the net profits are p riodically returned | o 
the insure d. who are at the same time free from all responsibility 
on account of its engagements. In this manner the cost of insur 
ing is reduced to the lowest possible amount ‘ ; 
"hee Prospectuses apply to the Society's Offices, No. 6, ¢ 1. nt, 
New Bridge Street, Blackfriars ; and Surrey Street, nerwren. a 
— — = ae -s . v 2 ok fl 
ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G. J. Pan Rance, Esq., F.1.A. 


Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLICIES, 


&c., may be obtained from E. F. LEEKS, Szcurrany. 
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(THE MUSICAL PUBLIC visiting Lendon for 


the purpose of inspecting the Exhibition are respectfully 
invited to call at Messrs. COCKS and CO.’S, music publishers to 
her Majesty, 6, New Burlington Street, Regent Street, for their 
CATALOGUES of MUSIC (consisting of 10,000 works printed 
from upwards of 250,000 plates,) which are presented gratuitously 
to all applicants. The stock of Pianofortes, from 18 guineas up 
wards, Violins, flutes, and every other musical instrument, will be 
found of a superior description, at the above warehouses 








NEW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS 
] EAL AND SON have erected some extensive 
Warerooms for the purpose of keeping every description 
f Bedstead. In Iron their Stock will include every sort manufae 
tured, from the cheap Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely 
ornamented tubular. pillared Canopy 
every shape and pattern; and in wooden Redsteads their Rooms 
are sufficiently extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in 
Polished Rirch and Mahogany, of Four post, Canopy, and French, 
and also of Japanned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every 
sort of Bedstead thatis made. They have also a general assortment 
of Furniture Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities,soas to render their 
Stock complete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding 
Without attempting tocompete with the prices at which the lowest 
class of Furniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purpose, 
their new Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle 
by which their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, 
been so successfully extended, and the goods, whether of a “plain 
igd simple pattern, or of a handsomer and more expensive cha 
rdeter, are of well-seasoned materials, sound workmanship, and 
warranted 
Heal and Son's List of Bedding, containing full particulars of 
Weights, Sizes, and Prices of eve ry description of Redding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory, 196, (opposite the 
Chapel, Tottenham Court Road, London 
CARKIAGE FREE TO ANY PART OF ENGLAND 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 
No. & King William Street, City, London, send TEAS, 
COPPERS, and SPICES, CARRIAGE FREE, to any part of 
ENGLAND, if to the value of 40s. and upwards 
Good Congou Tea, 3s, 3d., 3s. dd., 3s. 6d.; Finest Congou, 38. Sd 
Rich Rare Souchong, 4s.; Best Souchong, 4s. 4d Fine Gun 
powder, 3s. Gd., 3s. Sd., ds., and ds. Sd.; Rare Choice Gunpowde: 


Ss.; best, Ss. Sd 


GREAT REDUCTION IN THE PRICE OF COPPER 

Good Coffee, lod. and 11d.; Choice Coffee, 1s., ls. 2d., and Is. 3d. ; 
best Jamaica, ls. 4d best Mocha, now only Is. 4d 

COLONIAL PRODUCE 100 per Cent. lower than most other 
Sago, 3d.and 4d.; Tapioca, 5d. and 6d4., best, 7d.; Arrow 
Root, &d., 10d., Is., Is. 2d., best, Is. dd.; Tous les Mois, best, 6d; 
Cloves, best, 2s. 2d ; Nutmegs, best, 6s. 6d.; Mace, best, 68 Sd . 
Cinnamon, best, ds., Cassia, best, Is. 6d., Black Pepper, best, la , 
White Pepper, best, Is. dd.; Cayenne, best, 2s. 2d.; Ginger, from 
dd. to 2s.4d.; Mustard 5d.,7d .1s., best, 1s. dd.; Naples Macecaroni, 
Gd, Td., best, Sd. Sugars and Fruits at Wholesale prices 

PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea Merchants, 8, King Willlam 

Street, City, London 
*.° Post-office Orders payable to Phillips and Co., Chief Office, 
London 


PEEVE AND NICHOLS, PRINTERS AND 
LY LITIOGRAPHERS, execute every description of work 
mnected with Letterpress and Lithography,in the best stvle, and 

Illustrations of subjects in Natural History 
Enginecring, Architecture, &e., lithographed 
from Nature r from Drawings, by Artists conversant with the 
various branches and printed in) black or colours 
Landscapes, Views, Portraits, &c., complete t for publication with 
irtistic correctness from sketches however imperfect, and printed 
with one or more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method adopted 
in Germany, and printed with an effect little inferior to Stee! 

N B.—Fstimates given for printing and lithography on the most 
reasonable terms 

Heatheock Court, 414, Strand 

rHE REST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION 

“QTORTON'S” CAMOMILE PILLS are con- 


4 fidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy, to 
all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Headache, Hillousand Liver 
Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent Palpitations, Spasms, General 
De bilitw, Costiveness, & They act as a powerful tonic and 
gentle aperient; are mild in their operation, safe under any cir 
cumstances, and thousands of persons can bear testimony to the 
benefits derived from their use. Sold in bottles at Is, 1gd., 26. Od, 
and Ils. each, in every Town in the Kingdom 

CAUTION —Re sure to ask for “ NORTON'S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to pure hase any of the various imitations w hich 
have sprung up in consequence of the success of “NORTON'S 
CAMOMILE PILLS.” 

CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


A 
(GG ODFREY’'S EXTRACT of ELDER FLOWERS 
is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti 

fving, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming and 
charming appearance, being at once a most fragrant perfume and 
delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sun-burn, 
Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities, render 
the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, scurf, &c., clear it 
from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and, by continuing its 
use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and eautiful, Sold 
in bottles, price 28. 9d., with directions for using it, by all Medicine 
Vendors and Perfumers. 


\ OURNING—COURT, FAMILY, and COM. 
4 PLIMENTARY. — The Proprictor of the LONDON 
GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE begs respectfully to 
remind families, whose bereavements compel them to adopt 
mourning attire, that every article of the very best description 
requisite for a complete outfit of mourning may be had at this 
establishment at a moment's notice Fstimates for servants’ 
mourning, affording a great saving to families, are furnished, 
whilst the habitual attendance of experienced assistants (including 
dressmakers and milliners) enables them to suggest or supply 
every necessary for the occasion, and suited to any grade or con 
dition of the community. Widows’ and Family Mourning is 
always kept made up, and a note, descriptive of the mourning 
required, will ensure its being sent forthwith, either in town or 
into the country, and on the most reasonable terms. 

WC. Jay, 247, 249, 251, Regent Street. 


FE LOO R cL OT H &. 
Rest quality, warranted . Qa. 6d. per sq. yd. 
Persian and Turkey pattern . 2s. 9d, ” 


Common Floor Cloth . . . +. @ od. 3 
INDIA MATTING; COCOA-PIBRE MATTS AND MATTING. 


JOWETT, Manufacturer, 632 NEW OXFORD #&TRELT. 


houses 


t moderate charges 
Geology, Anatomy, 


of sciences 
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MR. BENTLEY 


WILL PUBLISH THIS MONTH 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. | 








HISTORY OF 


THE WAR IN AFFGHANISTAN. 


BY JOHN WILLIAM KAYE. 


*.* Written from the unpublished LETTERS AND JOURNALS 
OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED MILITARY AND POLITI 
CAL OFFICERS employed in Affghanistan, throughout th: 
momentous years of British connexion with that country, includ 
ing the unpublished Correspondence of Sir W. H. Macnaghten, 
Envoy Minister at the Court of Caubul; the Letters and Journals | 
of Sir A. Burnes; of Major Eldred Pottinger ‘including his Journal 
of the Siege of Herat); of Captain Arthur Conolly (including the 
Journal of his Bokkara Captivity); of Sir Jasper Nicolls (Com- 
mander-in-chief of the Indian Army); the Correspondence of 
Generals Elphinstone, Skelton, Pollock, Nott, Sale, &c. &e.; 
together with the Letters of Shah Soojah, Akbar Khan, Futteh 
Jung, and Moonshe Mohun Lal; all now first published from the 
origina) Manuscript. 


Two Vols. 8yo. 


il. 
LIFE IN 


THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


OR, THE HEART OF THE PACIFIC AS IT WAS 
AND AS IT Is. 
BY DR. CHEEVER, 
Author of * The Whale and its Captors.”’ 


Post Syo, 10s. dd, Now ready 


It, 
THE HON. FRED. WALPOLE'S 


TRAVELS IN THE EAST 


IN 1850-51. 
INCLUDING A VISIT TO NINEVEH, 


Two vols, 8vyo, with Illustrations 


THE WHALE. 


By HERMAN MELVILLE. 


Author of *‘ Typee,” and “ Omoo," &c. Three vols 


THE PAPPENHEIMERS. 


A NOVEL. 
EDITED BY CAPT. ASHTON, Two yols. 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty 





13, Great Martporovan Steerer. 


COLBURN AND CO.’S NEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


_-- ooo - 
I 


TRAVELS in EUROPEAN 
TUREEY in 1850, through Bosnia, Servia, 
Bulgaria, Macedonia, Roumelia, Albania, and Epirus ; 
with a Visit to Greece and the Ionian Isles, and a 
Homeward Tour through Hungary, and the Sclavonian 
Provinces of Austria on the Lower Danube. By 
EDMUND SPENCER, Esq., Author of “Travels in 
Circassia,” &e. 2 vols. Sve. With an original Map 
and lustrations, [Just ready. 


ee 


NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 
— re 
Robert Hunt. : 
ELEMENTARY PHYSICS. 
Coloured Frontispiece—217 Wood Engravings, Foolscap Svo, cloth, 10s. @]. 


° 


Mary Roberts. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA. 

Containing Eighteen Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth. 10s, 6d, 

» 

WD. 

Thomas Moore, F.1.S. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH FERNS 

Containing Twenty Coloured Plates. Royal 16mo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 

4, 

Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 


RHODODENDRONS OF SIKKIM-HIMALAYA. 


Part 3, concluding the work. Ten Coloured Plates. Folio, 25s, 
5 


wv. 


Francis Walker, F.L.S. 
INSECTA BRITANNICA, 


Vol. 1.—Diptera, Demy 8vo. Ten Plates, 25s. cloth. 


b, 
(Under the authority of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty.) 
* Dr. Hooker, F.R.S. 
FLORA NOVA ZELANDILAE. 
In Monthly Parts. Eight Plates. 8s, coloured, 5s. plain, 


LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


COMPLETION OF MR. KNIGHT’S ‘PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





MESSRS. WM. 8. ORR and CO., having purchased the whole of the remefning 
+ Stock of the HISTORY OF ENGLAND DURING THE THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, by Harner 
MARTINEAU, respectfully call the attention of the possessors of the ‘ Pictorial History of England’ to 
this valuable addition to their Work. 

This Book takes up the History at the Termination of the War, and comprehends all the important Soci i and 
Political Improvements which this long Period of Peace has originated. In 2 vols, super-royal Svo, with PORTRAITS, 
price £2 2s. in cloth. 


The same Work may also be procured with the ‘ Pictorial History of England,’ and General Index, bound uniformly, 
in 11 Vols, super-royal Svo, price £7 10s. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND PRE-ILSTORIC 
ANNALS OF SCOTLAND. 


BY DANIEL WILSON. 


TILE 


Opinion of “The Athenzwum.” 





MRS. MATHEWS: or, FAMILY 
MYSTERIES. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“The pungent humour, the caustic satire, the keen know- | rhe details in the body of the volume are full, while their treatment is comprehensive ; anc 
| written in an enlarged and liberal spirit.” 


ledge of society and the world exhibited in this excellent 
story, must even extend the wide field of Mrs. Trollope’s 
fame.""—Unrrep Srrvick Macazine. 


il, 


ae 
. | ; ‘s requisite for the pt 

‘* A very able, complete, and well-illustrated work, affording nearly all the knowledge that! rea’ foe 

: . : : 1, % vc wedel Du 

Ose, not merely as far as Seotland is concerned, but as regards England and Treland, and « ve ne: 2 r ie 

: i the introductory por! 


Opinion of ‘“*The Witness.” 


light and 
, . . wn a style as Hgot ™ 
** A truly solid work—the labour apparently of years, well and studiously spent—and written in & °° the 





RHARTOUM and the BLUE and 
WHITE NILES. By GEORGE MELLY, Esq. 
2 vols. with Map and Illustrations, 21s. 


Iv 


CECILE THE PERVERT. By the 
Author of “ Rockingham,” ] yol, dun 


v 


SPAIN AS IT IS. By G. A. HOSKINS, 


-» Author of “ Travels in Ethiopia.” & 
oak ‘Viheoteations. rhe in Ethiopia,” &c, 2 vols,, 





° : ° A 2 2 a sould be condensed gate + 
agreeable as if, instead of embodying well nigh the largest possible amount of facts which ey it h no library ought 
° ° ° ° ° »* . ? ar : sane § 7 . Lic ‘ ” 
| limits, it dealt with but amusing fictions. We would fain recommend it to our readers as a Work W® 
| to want,” 


Opinion of “The Westminster Review.” 


“ Many reflections are suggested by this beautiful volume, which is one of the most intere 


jegsst 
sting, learned, and ele 
works we have seen for a long ume ... We recommend it to every reader of taste and judgment. 
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